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Melville’s Reading 
A Check-List of Books Owned and Borrowed 


I 


HE work of Melville scholarship during the past ten years 
has properly emphasized the role of books in shaping the 
intellectual and literary development of the author of 
Moby-Dick. As Melville wrote of one of his own heroes: 


A varied scope of reading, little suspected by his friends, and randomly acquired 
by a random but lynx-eyed mind . . . poured one considerable contributory 


stream into that bottomless spring of original thought which the occasion and 
time had caused to burst out in himself. 


And as Matthiessen declares, ‘the books that really spoke to Melville 
became an immediate part of him to a degree hardly matched by any 
other of our great writers in their maturity.’ * Successive articles and 
books such as Anderson’s Melville in the South Seas (1939) have dem- 
onstrated the roles of travel-literature and of belles-lettres, the Bible,* 
and philosophical writings in releasing his creative energies. The point 
of departure, as in Olson’s illuminating studies of the relation of King 
Lear to the conception of Moby-Dick,* has frequently been the com- 
ments and notes which Melville penciled in volumes from his own li- 
brary in the course of his reading. 


It is fortunate for the Melville scholar that many of these books were 
kept by Mrs Melville after her husband’s death in 1891, although her 


* Pierre, p. 394. References to Melville’s published works are to the Standard 
Edition (16 vols., London, Constable and Company, 1922—24); references in these 
notes to manuscript material and to books from his library will indicate location by 
the following abbreviations: HCL (Harvard College Library), Metcalf (Mrs 
Henry K. Metcalf), NYPL (New York Public Library: the suffixes -D and 
-GL indicate the Duyckinck and Gansevoort-Lansing Collections, respectively), 
and Osborne (Mrs A. D. Osborne, whose collection of books is currently deposited 
in NYPL). Material in HCL is used by authorization of the Committee on Higher 
Degrees in the History of American Civilization, Harvard University. 

*F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941), p. 122. 

* Miss Nathalia Wright has written a forthcoming book-length study of Melville’s 
literary use of the Bible. 

* Charles Olson, ‘Lear and Moby-Dick, Twice a Year, I (1938), 165—189; Call Me 
Ishmael (New York, 1947), pp. 47 ff. 
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removal to smaller quarters in 1892 made it necessary to dispose of a 
portion of his library. Her feelings concerning the books are indicated 
by a quotation which she found and marked in one of them: 


‘My ideas of my husband,’ she said, ‘are so much associated with his books, that 
to part with them would be as it were breaking some of the last ties which still 
connect me with so beloved an object. The being in the midst of books he has 
been accustomed to read, and which contain his marks and notes, will still give 
him a sort of existence with me. . . .® 


After Mrs Melville’s death the books which she had kept were retained 
in the family until recent years, when the majority of them were given 
to the Harvard College Library by three of her granddaughters, Mrs 
Henry K. Metcalf of Cambridge, Mrs Walter B. Binnian of Cohasset, 
and Mrs E. Barton Chapin of Andover, Massachusetts. The books in- 
herited by a fourth granddaughter, Mrs A. D. Osborne of Edgartown, 
Massachusetts, are currently deposited in the New York Public Library 
for use by Melville scholars. Still other books which once belonged to 
Melville have been acquired by the New York Public Library with or 
for its Berg, Duyckinck, and Gansevoort-Lansing Collections, by the 
Princeton and Yale University Libraries, and by other libraries, dealers, 
and private collectors listed at the beginning of Part III of this study. 
At the present time approximately 350 titles which once belonged to 
Melville are known in all, exclusive of copies of his own works.” Of 
those known to survive, numbering 210 titles, 191 have now been lo- 
cated. How large a part of the library these books represent is not 
known, however. Melville never carried out his projected catalogue,* 


*Mrs Melville’s basis for determining which books were to be kept and which 
sold is not known. Her granddaughter Mrs Metcalf suggests that she may have 
disposed of some of the larger volumes because of the difficulty of shelving them. 

*Isaac Disraeli, The Literary Character (London, 1859), p. 205 (Osborne). Mrs 
Melville’s initials and the date, 1895, are written in her hand in the margin opposite 
the passage marked. 

"It is difficult to give an exact figure because of the questionable status of certain 
titles, notably of books which Melville and his family inherited and exchanged 
among themselves. Some of those which survive show that Melville read and anno- 
tated works which appealed to him before giving them away; others contain no clues 
as to the length of his ownership and the extent of his use. Even less evidence of 
ownership and disposition is available in the case of books apparently not surviving 
which are known only by references in Melville’s correspondence, journals, and 
accounts: of books billed to Melville, for example, an unspecified number went not 
to him but to his brother Allan, and possibly to other relatives as well. 


* Melville labeled a blank-book ‘Catalogue of Library H. M.’ but made no entries 
(Metcalf). 
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Melville’s Reading 143 


and during his lifetime he continued both to acquire new books and to 
present others to his relatives and friends. The appraisers of his estate 
did not take an exact inventory after his death, when they valued at 
$600 his ‘Personal books numbering about 1,000 volumes.’ ® 

For a ‘cartload’ of books sold to one dealer, A. F. Farnell of Brook- 
lyn, Mrs Melville received only $110, according to Oscar Wegelin, 
who remembers her efforts to dispose of the books; these were quickly 
resold.*® Carol V. Wight, who purchased several titles from Farnell,” 
recalls that many ‘theological’ works acquired from Mrs Melville were 
regarded by Farnell as a dead loss and were scrapped for waste paper. 
The preponderance of these theological books, Farnell told him, had 
led New York dealers to decline purchasing the lot which she had of- 
fered for sale. Wegelin, however, notes that a few books were also 
taken by John Anderson, Jr; and Douglas G. Parsonage, writing in 
behalf of Lathrop C. Harper, states that Mrs Melville sold additional 
books to the shop conducted by Mr Harper and his elder brother, the 
late Francis P. Harper, which was opened in the Astor House, Barclay 
Street, New York, in 1885, and which had been patronized by Mel- 
ville himself before his death.” No records of any of these transactions 


* William Charvat, ‘Melville’s Income,’ American Literature, XV (1943), 252. 
Whether copies of Melville’s own works were included in the total given is not in- 
dicated, nor is it known whether individual volumes of sets were separately counted. 
Raymond Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), p. 
351, quotes a letter to the editor of the New York Times appearing a week after 
Melville’s death in which the writer (Oliver G. Hillard) recalled Melville’s state- 
ment that he owned none of his own early writings. Oscar Wegelin, ‘Herman Mel- 
ville as I Recall Him,’ Colophon, n. s., I (1935), 22, states that Melville had ‘virtually 
no copies’ of his own sea-tales until Wegelin’s employer supplied him. 

* Wegelin, op. cit., pp. 23-24. Farnell’s name appears in No. 343 in the Check- 
List in Part III of this study. 

™ See Check-List, Nos. 95, 105, 112, 113, and 369. Mr Wright’s recollections were 
communicated in an interview of 17 January 1948. 

* Letter of 26 December 1947. ‘A customer whom they later learned to be Her- 
man Melville used to drop in, look over the books, and occasionally buy an unim- 
portant title for which he paid cash without leaving his name. Therefore no records 
were kept of these transactions. He was a very quiet man and seldom if ever entered 
into conversation. If he talked at all it was never about his own writing, or about 
authors or literature at all. He must have visited the shop many times before Mr. 
Harper learned his name. 

‘After his death Mrs. Melville sold some of his books, but Mr. Francis Harper 


. handled the transaction. As Mr. Lathrop recalls, it was a miscellaneous and unim- 


portant lot such as we classify as a “reader’s library” — no rarities, no special associ- 
ation copies — just an ordinary miscellaneous lot of books such as any reader might 
collect around him, on all sorts of subjects. Again as far as Mr. Harper remembers 
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are now available, but since the revival of Melville’s fame a number of 
the books concerned have been placed on the market and listed in re- 
cent sale-catalogues as collectors’ items. In 1945 a single heavily- 
annotated volume which had been used in the writing of Moby-Dick 
brought $2100 when offered at auction in New York.” 

Several students of Melville, notably Henry A. Murray, Charles 
Olson, J. H. Birss, and Jay Leyda, have located various books from the 
library which are now in private hands, and some of their findings have 
already been published. But because the leads and clues are so scattered 
and the finds so little known there has been considerable duplication of 
effort on the part of scholars and too little systematic use of material 
already available though not always known or accessible. This study 
is intended to bring together all that has been learned to date concern- 
ing the disposition of Melville’s library. It also assembles the further 
evidence of his reading afforded by his correspondence and journals 
and by booksellers’ statements, library ledgers, and similar contempo- 
rary documents, including the titles of 93 books which he is recorded 
as borrowing. Part II, which traces chronologically Melville’s life- 
long interest in books and reading, is a survey of this evidence. Part III 
is an alphabetical check-list of all books except those of Melville’s own 
authorship which are known to have survived or which are referred to 
in the documents mentioned. As the investigation of Melville’s literary 
sources continues — with the aid, it is hoped, of this compilation of ob- 
jective evidence —it will eventually be possible to augment this 
catalogue with a reasonably complete list of additional books to which 
Melville’s indebtedness can be demonstrated by the internal evidence 
of passages in his own works, but for which no corroborative evidence 
of his ownership or formal borrowing from a public or private library 


none, if any, had his name in it, or bore any evidence of having been used in con- 
nection with his own writing. They were priced and put into stock and in due time 
were sold. It is also Mr. Harper’s impression that Mrs. Melville disposed of some of 
his books in a similar way to other dealers, but of this he cannot be certain. At all 
events, he would not classify Mr. Melville as a book collector in the usual sense: 
merely a man who was fond of reading, who would pick up any book that happened 
to interest him, and to whom a later reprint meant just as much as a first edition. 

*. . . Mr. Harper was quite a young man at the time and had no occasion to try 
and recall the circumstances until many years later. He and his brother dissolved 
partnership in 1910, and at that time many of the early records of the business, which 
might have had some details of the Melville transaction, were destroyed.’ 


* Melville’s copy of the Narrative of Owen Chase, at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
Inc. 
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can be presented. This study may suggest further areas of investigation 
along these lines by revealing Melville’s interest in certain authors 
whose influence on his work was not previously known. It will serve as 
a guide to the location of known books, and may lead to the recovery 
of others. Notice of additional volumes and their location will be wel- 


comed for announcement in future numbers of the Harvarp Liprary 
BULLETIN. 


II 


Melville’s Early Years (1819-1839). Two of Melville’s books, Red- 
burn (1849) and Pierre (1852), begin with the boyhoods of their title- 
characters, and both are based to some degree upon the early years of 
their author. In each case the hero, nurtured by the literary tastes of his 
father, displays a marked fondness for reading. Redburn tells of his 
fascinated interest in the large library-case which during his father’s 
lifetime had held ‘long rows of old books . . . printed in Paris, and 
London, and Leipsic,’ including a six-volume London edition of the 
Spectator and ‘D’Alembert in French.’ * He also recalls an ‘old family 
Plutarch’ * and ‘an old copy of the Letters of Junius’ ** which had 
belonged to his father. And Pierre had ‘spent long summer afternoons 
in the deep recesses of his father’s fastidiously picked and decorous 
library; where the Spenserian nymphs had early led him into many a 
maze of all-bewildering beauty’; * he specifically remembers the ap- 
pearance of his father’s set of the works of Plato.”* It is by no means 
unlikely that in these passages Melville drew upon his own recollec- 
tions of the home of his boyhood. In what was probably his first pub- 
lished work, ‘Fragments from a Writing Desk’ (1839), contributed to 
a newspaper ten years before Redburn, he had quoted from a volume 
in the Melville family library; * and of the nine ‘old European and 
English guide-books’ listed in Redburn itself * at least two had actually 
belonged to his own father.” But none of the other books mentioned 
in Redburn and Pierre are among the volumes known to have been the 


“ Redburn, p. 6. * Ibid., p. 85. * [bid., p. 154. ™ Pierre, p. 5. 

* [bid., p. 347. 

* The passages on the Rhodian artist, in Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces, p. 385, 
quoted from Thomas Campbell, The Pleasures of Hope and Other Poems (New 
York, 1811), p. 45 (NYPL-GL). 

* Redburn, pp. 180-182. 


™ See Check-List, Nos. 402 and 538; cf. notes 46 and 47 below. 
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property of Melville’s parents.” One of these, a volume of extracts 
from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy in the Harvard College Li- 
brary, contains in a note in Melville’s hand his explanation of what had 
become of a majority of the books: 


I bought this book more than four years ago at Gowan’s store in New York. 
Today, Allan [his brother, Allan Melville, Jr] in looking at it, first detected the 
above pencil signature of my father’s; who, — as it now appears — must have 
had this book, with many others, sold at auction, at least twenty five years 
ago. — Strange! 

Pittsfield July 7th 1851 


The purely objective evidence of Melville’s early reading is but 
small. Only two books survive from his school-years, one of these a 
prize won at the Albany Academy.” His course of study there is con- 
sidered in William H. Gilman’s unpublished Yale doctoral dissertation, 
‘Melville’s Early Life and Redburn’ (1947), but little has been learned 
of his earlier education in the New York Male High School, where he 
had once ‘spouted’ Byron’s ‘Address to the Ocean’ from the stage.” 
Gilman has also discovered new evidence of membership in Albany 
private libraries and of books borrowed there in 1835 and 1836 by Mel- 
ville and his relatives; he plans early publication of this material. The 


* For surviving books see Check-List, Nos. 3, 6, 7, 8, 12 [?], 60, 63, 69, 86, 103, 
118, 131, 132, 142, 183, 208, 213, 214, 304, 339, 355, 37%, 373, 402, 404, 472 [?], 
493 [?], 537, 538, 541, 548, and 549. None are among the 40 French works imported 
by Melville’s father which are listed on an invoice of 5 July 1805 (NYPL-GL: Allan 
Melville’s accounts, 1794-1821), but as Allan Melville was an importer by trade the 
books may have been purchased for resale rather than for his own use. Since no 
further mention of any of these volumes has been found, they are not listed in Part 
III of this study, but the titles are transcribed here for convenient reference (the 
figures following the entries indicate the number of volumes): ‘Cartes des Campagnes 
en Italy & en Allemagne,’ ‘Rousseau 37 Vol.,’ ‘Corneille 8,’ ‘Moliére 6,’ ‘Encyclopedie 
des Arts & Sciences 23 & Les planches seperés,’ ‘Jeune Anarchasis & planches 7 Vol,’ 
‘Boileau 5 Vol.’ ‘Regnard 4,’ ‘Voltaire 70,’ ‘Mably 15,’ ‘Virgile 4,’ ‘Histoire des 
Peuples des Dieux 8,’ ‘Synonymes de Rabaud 4,’ ‘Memoires de Sully 12,’ ‘Bibliorum 
Sacrorum 8,’ ‘Divers Romans brochés,’ ‘Chef d’oeuvres dramatiques 1,’ ‘Lettres de la 
Suisse 2,’ “Grand tour 4,’ ‘Dictionnaire de la Fable 2,’ “‘Helvetius 5,’ ‘Guides des 
Voyageurs 2 Vol.,’ “Telamaque 2,’ ‘Josephus 1,’ ‘Guides Amateurs 3,’ ‘histoires des 
peuples des Dieux ro,’ ‘Discription de Paris 8,’ “Voyage en Suisse 2,’ ‘Machiavel 2,’ 
‘Racine 3,’ ‘Finances 2,’ ‘Maladies syphilitiques 1,’ ‘Papes Sixte IV 2,’ ‘Siege de 
Calais 2,’ ‘Conn: de la mer Noire 2,’ ‘Code Prussien 5,’ ‘Regne de Guillaume II 2,’ 
‘Esprit de l’Encyclopedie 13,’ ‘Code des Prisses 2,’ “Revolution de Suede, Romaine, 
Portugal 6.’ The invoice totals 3300 livres, less discount — approximately $600 in 
American money. 

* See Check-List, Nos. 331 and 380; cf. No. 390. “ Redburn, p. 156. 
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gift of other books to Melville, one of them named but now lost,”* is 
acknowledged in a letter written when he himself was a schoolmaster 
at the age of eighteen. At some time during his boyhood, according to 
his own testimony in 1850, he had been strongly influenced by the 
works of Fenimore Cooper, read ‘long ago, and far inland,’ * but no 
work of Cooper’s survives from either his own or his father’s library.” 
The rather ostentatious allusions in ‘Fragments from a Writing Desk’ 
imply his youthful familiarity with other standard authors — Shake- 
speare, Milton, Chesterfield, Sheridan, Burke, Campbell, Scott, Byron, 
and Coleridge; the semi-autobiographical accounts of his years at sea 
in his later books stress his education and literary tastes as setting him 
off in some degree from most of his shipmates. 


The Years at Sea (1839-1844). In 1839 Melville began his career at 
sea with a voyage to Liverpool, which was later to provide the factual 
basis for Redburn. In 1840 he signed aboard the whaler ‘Acushnet’ for 
a voyage to the South Seas, from which he returned in 1844 as a 
member of the crew of the American frigate ‘United States.’ Typee, 
Omoo, the setting of Mardi, and the whaling background of Moby- 
Dick are based on the recollections of these years. Melville apparently 
kept no journal of his adventures, but the books mentioned contain a 
partial account of his activities, interwoven with source-material drawn 
from his later reading in the literature of travel. No book surviving 
from his library dates from this period, though reading is frequently 
mentioned in his own works, notably in Redburn and White-Jacket, 
and in other references to his career as a sailor made in his later life. The 
long-disputed question of the possible influence of Dana’s Two Years 
before the Mast on Melville’s decision to go to sea has recently been re- 
vived with the discovery of a letter to Dana in which Melville acknowl- 
edged reading the book ‘after my first voyage’ — i.e., between its pub- 
lication on 6 October 1840 and his signing on as a whaleman late in the 
following December.” Aboard the ‘Acushnet’ in 1841 he encountered 
another book of the sea, the Narrative of Owen Chase, first mate and 

* See Check-List, No. 497. 

* Review of a new edition of Cooper’s The Red Rover, Literary World, V1, No. 
163 (16 March 1850), 276-277; cf. Melville’s contribution to the Memorial of James 
Fenimore Cooper (New York, 1852), p. 30. 

* At Albany he may have read a copy of Cooper’s Pioneers (2 vols., New York, 
1823) belonging to his uncle, Peter Gansevoort (NYPL-GL). 


* Harrison Hayford, “Two New Letters of Herman Melville,’ ELH, A Journal 
of English Literary History, X1 (1944), 76-83. 
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one of the few survivors of the whale-ship ‘Essex,’ which in 1820 had 
been rammed and sunk in the Pacific by an 85-foot sperm whale. Hav- 
ing ‘first become acquainted’ with the story of the ‘Essex’ in forecastle 
conversations aboard the ‘Acushnet,’ Melville met a young son of 
Owen Chase when his ship spoke a Nantucket whaler at sea and the 
two crews met for a ‘gam.’ From young Chase Melville borrowed a 
copy of his father’s Narrative, and afterwards recalled that reading 
‘this wondrous story upon the landless sea, & close to the very latitude 
of the shipwreck had a surprising effect upon me.’ Late in 1841 another 
speaking brought Melville a glimpse of Owen Chase himself, ‘the most 
prepossessing-looking whalehunter I think I ever saw.’ The quotations 
are from the manuscript notes to be found in his own copy of the Nar- 
rative, acquired in 1851 during the writing of Moby-Dick, in which 
the powerful description of the ramming and sinking of the ‘Pequod’ 
is prepared for by reference to the fate of the ‘Essex.’ 

Although Melville mentions Two Years before the Mast in his pub- 
lished works, he does not tell of the circumstances of his first reading 
except in his letter to Dana. But his reference to Owen Chase and the 
‘Essex’ in Moby-Dick specifically states that he had read the Narrative 
at sea ‘within a few miles of the scene of the catastrophe.’ *” Before the 
corroborating evidence of the manuscript notes was available the 
credibility of this statement was doubted; * now that it has been sub- 
stantiated the question is raised as to whether other references in Mel- 
ville’s works to the reading of earlier years are likewise to be taken at 
face value. Though Melville declared in Moby-Dick that ‘a whale-ship 
was my Yale College and my Harvard,’ * the allusion to the Narrative 
is the only passage in the book in which reading is mentioned as a part 
of his education at sea. The ‘Acushnet’ probably carried a ship’s library 
while Melville was a member of her crew,® but in Typee (1846) it is 
said that during his voyage to the South Pacific the oppressive heat of 


*® Moby-Dick, I, 259. 

* Raymond Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic, p. 137. 

™ Moby-Dick, I, 139. 

“ The only list of books which has been located, though it pertains to the 1845 
voyage of the ‘Acushnet,’ may include books which were aboard when Melville was 
a member of her crew. The list occurs in a manuscript log by Ansell Weeks, Jr, 
entitled ‘A Schedule of the Doings on board Ship Acushnet July 18 1845’ (HCL), 
from which the following quoted entries are extracted: ‘Mereton, N’; ‘Lives of 
Romans’; ‘Shakspear’; ‘G. Lexicon’; R. H. Dana, Jr, ‘Seamens Friend’; ‘History of 
England 2 Vol’; ‘Voyages Round the World’ [Voyages round the World from the 
Death of Captain Cook to the Present Time (Harper’s Family Library)]; J. and R. 
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the tropical latitudes had made reading impossible: ‘take a book in your 
hand, and you were asleep in an instant.’ * In Omoo (1847), sequel to 
T ypee, he recalled his hunger for literature during his life in the South 
Seas and his delight in finding in Long Ghost a man of literary interests 
who ‘quoted Virgil, and talked of Hobbes of Malmsbury, besides re- 
peating poetry by the canto, especially “Hudibras.” ’ * Long Ghost’s 
Australian newspapers and battered books he read through ‘again and 
again, including a learned treatise on the yellow fever,’ * and when a 
Polynesian native unexpectediy produced three volumes of Smollett’s 
novels they were greedily devoured by both Melville and Long 
Ghost.** These accounts seem entirely plausible in the light of Ander- 
son’s findings that most of the incidents of Omoo ‘were drawn almost 


literally from actual experiences, in this perhaps the most strictly auto- 
biographical of all Melville’s works.’ * 


In White-Jacket (1850), based on Melville’s return from the South 
Seas aboard the “United States,’ there are passages similar to those deal- 
ing with Long Ghost in Omoo, for once again he had encountered men 
with literary tastes akin to his own. One was the incomparable Jack 
Chase, who ‘talked of Rob Roy, Don Juan, and Pelham; Macbeth and 
Ulysses; but, above all things, was an ardent admirer of Camoens.’ * 


Morse [?], ‘Universal Gazeteer’; ‘Epitome of Navigation’ [Nathaniel Bowditch, 
The New American Practical Navigator: Being an Epitome of Navigation]; ‘Hoyle’s 
Book of Games’; ‘Popes Works’; “Walkers Dictionary’; ‘Library of Usefule Knowl- 
edge’; Asa ‘Mahan’s Intellectuale Philosophy’; ‘Raltin the Rover [?]’; ‘Grafenburg 
Manual of health’; Alexandre Dumas, ‘Monte Christo 2 Vols’ and ‘Two Dianas’; 
‘Boothe James’ [James Booth, On the Application of a New Analytic Method to the 
Theory of Curves and Curved Surfaces ?]; ‘Moustache’; ‘Salvador Adv. of a Marquis 
2’ [Dumas, Salvator and Adventures of a Marquis ?]; Dumas, ‘Demauleon the 
knight Iron hand’ and ‘Fernande the Fallen Angel’; Eugene Sue, ‘7 Capital Sins Envy 
La Bastir’ and ‘7 Capital Sins Anger [two words illegible]’; ‘Scout of the Silvan [?] 
Pond [?]’; Bourgeois and Gaudichet Masson, ‘Atar Gull’; ‘Nautical Tales [?]’; 
‘First Steps to Crime’; ‘Misteries and Miseries of N. York Ned Buntline the Author 
2’; Dumas, ‘Forty Five Guardsman’; Eugene Sue, ‘Voluptuousness [or Madeline]’; 
‘Gilbert Gurney’; “Three years after [Dumas, Twenty Years After ?] 2 Vols’; ‘Ella 
Strafford’; ‘Marguerite D Valois by Dumas’; ‘Parisan Countess’; ‘Milliners Apprentice 
or Life in N York’; Sue, “Therese Dunoyer’ and “Wandering Jew 2 Vols’; Dumas, 
‘Recollections of Anatony’; ‘Mary Buchanon’; Dumas, ‘Edmond Dantes’ and ‘Diana 
of Merider 2 Vols’; ‘Spanish & English Dictionary’; Ebenezer Mack [?], ‘Life of 
Layfaette’; ‘Back Gammon Boards’; ‘Bentley’s Miccelany 40 Nos.’; ‘Littles Living 
Age 15 Nos.’; ‘London Quarterly [?].’ 

" Typee, p. 10. “ Omoo, p. 14. * Ibid., p. 44. * Ibid., p. 347. 

* Charles R. Anderson, Melville in the South Seas (New York, 1939), p. 199. 

” W hite-Jacket, p. 14. 
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Another was Nord, who had ‘seized the right meaning of Montaigne’; 
one night in his company White Jacket ‘scoured all the prairies of read- 
ing; dived into the bosoms of authors, and tore out their hearts; and that 
night White Jacket learned more than he has ever done in any single 
night since.’ ** Less congenial were the bookish allusions of that 
‘transcendental divine’ who conducted the Sunday services, the naval 
chaplain, who carried a copy of Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria in his 
hand, learnedly cited the Phaedo of Plato, and was ‘particularly hard 
upon the Gnostics and Marcionites of the second century of the 
Christian era’ instead of attacking the everyday vices of the man-of- 
war world.* As Anderson shows, this account does not square with a 
sketch of religious services written by the Ship’s Scribe of the ‘United 
States,’ *? for here as elsewhere Melville has embellished his scene to 
drive home the message of White-Jacket — that under the Articles of 
War the welfare of common seamen in the American Navy was at that 
time being totally disregarded. To make his point here he has departed 
from fact and resorted to satirical fiction, for even the examples of in- 
appropriate sermon-material are drawn not from his recollections of 
the chaplain of the ‘United States’ but from his own current reading 
at the time W hite-Jacket was written: in 1848 he had bought a copy of 
Biographia Literaria; in 1849 he had referred in a letter both to the 
Phaedo and to his recent purchase of Bayle’s Dictionary,” the latter 
being the source of passages in Moby-Dick, written next after W hite- 
Jacket, which reflect his own knowledge of the Gnostic and Marcionite 
heresies. Current reading also provided material for the chapter entitled 
‘A Man-of-War Library,’ another passage carrying Melville’s message 
of the need for naval reforms. Some of the books provided for the 
ship’s crew, he declares here, are so thoroughly inappropriate that they 
‘must have been selected by our chaplain’! These are enumerated and 
contrasted with others brought aboard by the men themselves, whose 
preferences range from the cultivated tastes of Nord, Jack Chase, and 
White Jacket down to the ‘slightly physiological’ selections of those 
patronizing the sailor bookstalls of New York.“* As Anderson ob- 
serves, Melville’s inventory of the ship’s library is totally different from 
an account given in a contemporary journal,“* and Huntress has dem- 


” Ibid., p. 63. “ Ibid., pp. 193-194. “ Op. cit., pp. 369-371. 

“ Melville to Evert Duyckinck, Boston, 5 April 1849 (NYPL-D). 

© White-Jacket, pp. 207-209. 

“Op. cit., p. 358. Anderson lists the books on board during a portion of Mel- 
ville’s period of service. 
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onstrated that at least two of the titles he mentions were taken over 
from a literary source used elsewhere in White-Jacket.* 

Redburn, the immediate predecessor of W hite-Jacket, also contains 
numerous references to reading at sea. These, if considered autobio- 
graphical, are to be associated with Melville’s Liverpool voyage of 
1839. Among the books mentioned is The Picture of Liverpool, one 
of the guidebooks that may have belonged to Melville’s own father,“ 
which Thorp has shown to be an important literary source for a con- 
siderable portion of the narrative.*7 Another is Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, which is quoted in Redburn’s description of his attempts 
to read it at sea.“* Although this passage has an air of truth,” there is no 
annotated copy of the Wealth of Nations, as in the case of the Narra- 
tive of Owen Chase, to show whether Melville’s grappling with its 
argument had actually taken place on the Liverpool voyage or was of 
more recent date. The use of the book as an example of inappropriate 
reading for a sailor suggests, in its similarity to the ‘Man-of-War Li- 
brary’ chapter of W hite-Jacket, that the latter possibility may be more 
likely. There is another resemblance to W hite-Jacket in the numerous 
references to books owned by sailors; one of them, ‘a large black vol- 
ume, with Delirium Tremens in great gilt letters on the back,’ © fits the 
description in White-Jacket of the ‘slightly physiological’ merchandise 
of the sailor bookstalls near Fulton Market, and indeed Redburn 
declares that he ‘remembered seeing several copies’ there. If this passage 
is autobiographical and Melville himself had visited the sailor bookstalls 

“ Keith Huntress, ‘Melville’s Use of a Source for White-Jacket,’ American Litera- 
ture, XVII (1945), 69-70. Tyrus Hillway in his doctoral dissertation, ‘Melville and 
Nineteenth-Century Science’ (Yale University, 1944), has shown, however, that 
Melville also knew one of the books (Mason Good’s Book of Nature) directly. At 


least one book which Melville elsewhere mentions as belonging to White Jacket 
(White-Jacket, pp. 123-124) was actually a part of his own library; see Check-List, 
No. 113 and note. 

* “But no longer among the surviving books. Mrs Metcalf, inquiring about its 
whereabouts in a letter of 30 August 1919 (HCL) to her mother, Frances Melville 
Thomas, was answered in a notation on the same letter: ‘don’t remember seeing it — 
many of the books were disposed of, when your grandmother left 26” st.’ 

“ Willard Thorp, ‘Redburn’s Prosy Old Guidebook,’ PMLA, LIII (1938), 1146- 
1156. Thorp identifies seven of the nine guidebooks mentioned in Redburn. 

“ Redburn, pp. 110-112. The book, inscribed ‘Jonathan Jones, from his particular 
friend Daniel Dods, 1798,’ was an Aberdeen edition given Redburn by his brother’s 
friend Mr Jones, who ‘had quite a library.’ 

“Keith Huntress, ‘A Note on Melville’s Redburn, New England Quarterly, 
XVIII (1945), 259-260. 

” Redburn, pp. 109-110. 
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when in New York ten years before, ‘Delirium Tremens’ must be a 
book published not later than 1839. But the coincidence of similar 
passages in Redburn and W hite-Jacket, written at nearly the same time, 
suggests another possibility —a more recent visit to the sailor book- 
stalls, perhaps in search of appropriate titles to be mentioned in these 
very passages on sailors and their reading. If so, the recollections of 
‘Delirium Tremens’ might well apply to a later volume, and indeed a 
publication closely fitting the description had appeared in New York 
as recently as 1844.°° This hypothesis cannot of course be proved, but 
if it should be correct the passages on sailors’ books in Redburn, along 
with the ‘Man-of-War Library’ chapter of White-Jacket, must be 
classed as fiction rather than autobiography. 

It is generally recognized that Redburn and White-Jacket are not 
autobiographical, despite their underlying basis of fact, in the sense 
that the word is applied to Typee and Omoo. Since writing the earlier 
books Melville had published Mardi (1849), a work of undisguised 
fiction, and in his preface to the first English edition of White-Jacket 
he had offered his narrative not as a transcript of his own experiences 
but as a generalized picture of life in the navy. If Redburn his use of 
The Picture of Liverpool and The Wealth of Nations to fill out a hast- 
ily-written work that he is known to have considered a pot-boiler 
suggests that again there was no intention of biographical exactness. 
The references to books and reading in both Redburn and White- 
Jacket are probably characteristic of the books as a whole — a mixture 
of literal truth and invention in which a precise separation of fiction 
from fact is impossible on the basis of internal evidence alone. As a 
general rule, therefore, the titles of books mentioned in Melville’s pub- 


“ Huntress, loc. cit., though acknowledging difficulties in his assumption, suggests 
that Melville’s allusion is to ‘a book of that name by Andrew Blake, published in 
England by Burgess in May, 1830.’ Huntress also suggests an identification of the 
‘account of shipwrecks and disasters at sea’ mentioned in the same context; a title 
even closer to Melville’s wording is Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea; or, Historical 
Narratives of the Most Noted Calamities and Providential Deliverances Which Have 
Resulted from Maritime Enterprise . . . (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1812; 1 vol., New York, 
1844). 

“James Root, The Horrors of Delirium Tremens (New York, 1844), a large 
book (9.5 x 6 inches) of 483 pages. As only a rebound copy has been available for 
examination, the presence of ‘great gilt letters’ on the original binding has not been 
verified. No copy of the first English edition of Blake’s book has been located, but 
the American edition (Washington, 1834), apparently unabridged, is a small pam- 
phlet (8.6 x 5.4 inches) of only 24 pages, and the second English edition (London, 
1840), of 112 pages, is described as ‘revised and much enlarged.’ 
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lished works have not been included in the Check-List given in Part III 
of this study, the exceptions being those cases in which confirmation is 
found in objective records of his ownership of such books or of his 
borrowing and reading them, as in the case of the Narrative of Owen 
Chase, in the manner related. It is fortunate that for the years follow- 
ing his return from the South Seas the records are far more objective 
and complete than for these earlier years, for in Melville’s own judg- 
ment the most important period of his life was not that of the career of 
adventure which terminated in 1844. 


Author and New Yorker (1844-1850). “Until I was twenty-five,’ 
Melville declared in 1851, ‘I had no development at all. From my 
twenty-fifth year I date my life. Three weeks have scarcely passed, at 
any time between then and now, that I have not unfolded within my- 
self.’ ** During the years since 1844, when he was twenty-five, he had 
established himself as a popular author with the double success of 
Typee and Omoo, married in 1847, and settled in New York as a pro- 
fessional writer. Early in 1848 his friend Evert Duyckinck, the New 
York editor who introduced him into Knickerbocker literary circles, 
marked a decided change in his literary tastes from the travel-books 
which had been so diligently studied for the enrichment of Typee and 
Omoo. ‘By the way Melville reads Old Books,’ Duyckinck reported. 
‘He has borrowed Sir Thomas Browne of me and says finely of the 
speculations of the Religio Medici that Browne is a kind of “crack’d 
Archangel” ’ —adding with apparent surprise, “Was ever any thing of 
this sort said before by a sailor??™ In Duyckinck’s memoranda of 
‘Books Lent’ ™ and in the ledgers of the New York Society Library, of 


* Letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, undated, printed in Julian Hawthorne, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston, 1885), 1, 400-407. 

“Evert Duyckinck, letter to George L. Duyckinck, New York, 18 March 1848 
(NYPL-D). Melville’s use of Duyckinck’s library was first studied by Luther S. 
Mansfield in his doctoral dissertation, ‘Herman Melville: Author and New Yorker, 
1844-1851’ (University of Chicago, 1936); Chapter VIII, ‘Some Aspects of Melville’s 
Reading,’ was privately issued in 1938. 

* The entries pertaining to Melville are transcribed and printed in Willard Thorp, 
Herman Melville: Representative Selections (New York, 1938), pp. xxvii-xxviii, 
note. In Part III below, each of these entries has been expanded and the available 
edition of each title listed has been identified where possible by reference to the 
various catalogues of Duyckinck’s library. These include Lenox Library Short-Title 
Lists, VIII and XII, prepared when the Duyckinck Collection was accessioned by the 
Lenox Library beginning in 1878, and various manuscript lists compiled by Duyck- 
inck himself (NYPL-D), including ‘Catalogue of the Books of Evert A Duyckinck’ 
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which Melville became a member early in 1848,” are listed twenty- 
eight widely varied titles borrowed by Melville up to the time Moby- 
Dick was completed in 1851. And during these same years Melville 
was a frequent visitor in Boston, where his father-in-law, Lemuel Shaw, 
Chief Justice of the Bay State, not only possessed a library of his own 
but was also a frequent borrower, at times possibly on Melville’s be- 
half, from the Boston Athenaeum.” 


(1838), ‘List of Books’ (undated), ‘Catalogue of Books’ (1856), and ‘Books Lent.’ 
Duyckinck’s own lists and his inscriptions in surviving books (NYPL-D) show 

that when Melville began using his library it was not as large as some Melville 
scholarship has implied. When given to the Lenox Library it contained 15,164 books 
and 1,596 pamphlets (H. M. Lydenberg, History of the New York Public Library, 
New York, 1923, pp. 101-102). 

™ Certificates on file at the library show that Melville first became a shareholder 
through the agency of the Duyckinck brothers, holding membership during the 
periods 17 January-11 September 1848 and 17 April~7 October 1850; during 
these years he is charged on ledgers of the library with four books (Check-List, 
Nos. 85, 243, 450, and 451). The editions of these books available there have been 
determined from the Alphabetical and Analytical Catalogue of the New York 
Society Library (New York, 1850). This catalogue should be consulted as an indica- 
tion of the books available to Melville for additional reading within the library build- 
ing, as it seems likely that he made more extensive use of its facilities than the record 
of charges would show. 

On 23 December 1847, before Melville became a shareholder, his wife mentioned 
in a letter (HCL) to her mother his habit of a daily walk downtown that included 
a visit to a ‘reading room’ to look at the ‘papers.’ He was not a member of the New 
York Mercantile Library Association and therefore would not have had access to 
its rooms, but the New York Society Library admitted non-members to its reading 
rooms on payment of a small fee. At that time one of these rooms contained news- 
papers and periodicals; the other, a book room, was separated from the open-shelf 
room by two ‘studies for those authors who desire to pursue their investigations 
with their authorities around them, or who wish to make new books on old Burton’s 
recipe, “as apothecaries make new mixtures, by pouring out of one vessel into an- 
other”’ (quoted from the New Yorker, 28 November 1840, in A. B. Keep, History 
of the New York Society Library, New York, 1908, pp. 400-401). As Melville’s 
household was a crowded one, including his brother Allan’s family, his mother, and 
his sisters, the library rooms may have provided him with a welcome retreat as his 
writing continued. With both old Burton and his recipe he was thoroughly familiar! 

* Melville’s name does not appear in either the ledgers or the guest-register of the 
Athenaeum. Lemuel Shaw was a member from 1846 until his death in 1861; by 1851 
he had withdrawn over a hundred books. The 35 titles charged to him during the 
known periods of his son-in-law’s visits to Boston are included in the Check-List in 
Part III; for the dates of these visits acknowledgment is made to Jay Leyda’s forth- 
coming ‘Log’ of Melville’s activities. Identification of the editions available has been 
made by reference to the Catalogue of the Library of the Boston Athenaeum. 1807- 
1871 (5 vols., Boston, 1874-82), and with the assistance of Miss Marjorie Lyle 
Crandall of the library staff. 
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But though Melville ‘swam through libraries,’ and admitted that they 


‘have an imposing air, and doubtless contain invaluable volumes,’ he 
nevertheless felt that ‘somehow, the books that prove most agreeable, 
grateful, and companionable, are those we pick up by chance here and 
there; those which seem put into our hands by Providence; those which 
pretend to little, but abound in much.’ It was in this spirit that he 
began collecting books of his own, visiting the bookshops and auction 
sales of New York and Boston, and later of Europe. Thus he first read 
Emerson in Putnam’s store ® and happened upon his father’s copy of 
Burton. He and his brother Allan, his business agent, received a pro- 
fessional discount on books bought from his publishers, Wiley and Put- 
nam (succeeded by John Wiley) and Harper and Brothers; their 
purchases are recorded by date and usually by title in the statements of 
Melville’s accounts rendered at intervals by each of these firms, al- 
though it is not certain in many cases whether individual books were 
intended for Melville or for his brother." As Melville’s home in New 
York was with his brother and his family, however, Allan Melville’s 
purchases were readily accessible to him, as were the books belonging 
to his mother and sisters, who were also members of the household. 
Such titles are therefore included in the Check-List in Part III of this 
study. In Melville’s correspondence of this period there are other rec- 
ords of books which he himself bought and read, notably in a letter of 
24 February 1849 written to Duyckinck from Boston: ‘Chancing to 
fall in’ a few days previously with an edition of Shakespeare ‘in glorious 
great type’ suitable to his weak eyes, Melville reports with enthusiasm, 
he has been enabled for the first time to begin a really ‘close acquaintance 
with the divine William.’ * In Matthiessen’s words, he 


had just begun to meditate on Shakespeare more creatively than any other 
American writer ever has. This meditation brought him to his first profound 
comprehension of the nature of tragedy. This was the charge that released 


Moby-Dick, and that carried him in Pierre to the unbearable desperation of a 
Hamlet.* 


*® Moby-Dick, I, 167. 

* White-Jacket, p. 209. 

® Letter to Evert Duyckinck, Boston, 3 March 1849 (NYPL-D). 

“In some instances delivery of books to Allan Melville is indicated on these 
statements (HCL; No. 383 in the Check-List is one of his purchases which has been 
located), but this is not always the case even at the time when Herman Melville was 
in Europe. 


“ This reference (NYPL-D) is evidently to No. 460 in the Check-List (HCL). 
° American Renaissance, p. 189. 
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In October of the same year Melville sailed for England to negotiate 
for the London publication of White-Jacket. During November and 
December his itinerary abroad included libraries, book-shops, and pub- 
lishers’ offices in London, Paris, Coblenz, and Cologne. His journal of 
the trip includes references to his shipboard reading and his acquisition 
by purchase and gift of over two dozen books; many others which he 
saw offered for sale were tempting but beyond his limited means.“ 
From the text of the journal and an itemized list at its end, together 
with the letters, publishers’ statements, and records of library loans al- 
ready mentioned, come many of the entries in Part III, as only a few of 
the many books acquired during these years have survived. Some of 
the books were presented as gifts; °° other volumes were disposed of in 
later years when his interest waned or when he secured better edi- 
tions; * of still others there is no record. But it must not be forgotten 
that Melville read and sometimes in his own works cited more books 
than can be found in records of purchases and library loans. Important 
as they are, therefore, these listings do not tell the full story of his vol- 
uminous reading during these productive years. 


The Years in Pittsfield (1850-1863). In the summer of 1850, fol- 
lowing his return from Europe, Melville took his growing family to 
board with relatives in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and there in the au- 


“Saw many books I should like to buy — but can not’ (entry of 17 December 
1849, HCL); his financial status was a continual source of uneasiness during the trip. 
The list of books acquired in Europe is printed by Thorp, Herman Melville: Rep- 
resentative Selections, p. xxviii, note. 

© This was the case with two of the several volumes surviving from the group of 
books brought back from Europe, one a gift to Duyckinck and the other a later 
presentation to his brother-in-law, John C. Hoadley (Check-List, Nos. 104, 137). 
Although the latter is listed in the sale-catalogue of Hoadley’s library, the inscrip- 
tion from Melville to Hoadley is not quoted, and it would therefore be impossible 
from the catalogue alone to identify the book as one which had once been Melville’s. 
It is accordingly quite likely that other books originally in Melville’s library were 
disposed of in the Hoadley sale: for example, No. 227 in the Charles F. Libbie and 
Co.’s Catalogue of the Private Library of the Late Jobn C. Hoadley ...To Be 
Sold . . . Jan. 13 and 14, 1887 (Boston, 1887), p. 17, is the same title as the unlocated 
No. 190 in the Check-List and may be the same copy. Some books which Melville 
presented to Hoadley were not sold, however; Melville’s grandniece, Miss Agnes 
Morewood of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has inherited a number from the Hoadley 
family. 

“ Of three titles which Melville gave to his sister Fanny in 1862, for example, at 
least two were of works which he had recently purchased in newer editions (see 
Check-List, Nos. 156 and 464, 515 and 516). 
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tumn settled on a newly-purchased farm that was to be his home for 
the next thirteen years. In July he was given a copy of Hawthorne’s 
Mosses from an Old Manse, which he read with enthusiasm akin to his 
response to Shakespeare in the preceding year. His long review, ‘Haw- 
thorne and His Mosses,’ “ contributed to Duyckinck’s Literary World, 
dealt with the Shakespearean qualities he recognized in Hawthorne and 
which he himself sought to embody in the composition of Moby-Dick, 
already in progress. In August began his stimulating friendship with 
Hawthorne himself, for the next fifteen months his neighbor at nearby 
Lenox. Melville’s reading during these months, while at work on 
Moby-Dick, continued at a rate equaling that of his earlier years in 
New York. The list of books borrowed from Duyckinck in 1850 is 
longer than for any previous year, and though the Pittsfield Library 
Association was open to him * he missed the ‘long Vaticans and street- 
stalls’ ® of the city. To Duyckinck, acknowledging a quotation sent 
him for the ‘Extracts’ on whales and whaling-lore prefacing Moby- 
Dick, he wrote: 


Why didn’t you send me that inestimable item of ‘Norman de Wardt’ before? 
Oh had I but had that pie to cut into! But that & many other fine things doubt- 
less are omitted. All one can do is to pick up what chips he can hug round him. 
They have no Vatican (as you have) in Pittsfield here.” 


During the Pittsfield years Melville continued to order books from his 
New York publishers “ and to acquire others locally by purchase or 
gift *— notably presentation-copies of various works of his friend 
Hawthorne. He subscribed at one time or another to at least three 


“ There are several discrepancies between notations in the book itself (HCL) and 
the account of its acquisition given in the review, where Melville altered a number 
of the circumstances in concealing his authorship. 

“ Non-members were permitted to use the library on payment of a small fee. An 
1852 catalogue, an 1853 supplement, and frequent announcements in local newspapers 
of new books acquired indicate the resources available there during Melville’s resi- 
dence in Pittsfield. That unsatisfactory library facilities influenced Melville’s deci- 
sion to remove to New York in 1863 was suggested by J. E. A. Smith in his bio- 
graphical sketch of Melville written for the Pittsfield Evening Journal in 1891 (re- 
printed in part as a pamphlet by Mrs Melville, Pittsfield, 1897). 

* Moby-Dick, I, xii. 

” To Evert Duyckinck, Pittsfield, 7 November 1851 (NYPL-D). 

= And from George Putnam, whose connections in London facilitated his importa- 
tion of books published abroad (cf. Check-List, No. 52). 

™ The activities of Melville’s father-in-law in securing books on whaling needed 
for Moby-Dick deserve special mention (cf. Check-List, Nos. 134 and 323; cf. also 
Nos. 450 and 451). 
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newspapers and five magazines,” and reading of all kinds continued to 
provide both recreation and inspiration. J. E. A. Smith of Pittsfield, 
recalling in after years Melville’s habits of composition, emphasized the 
importance of his reading during this period; after Melville’s daily 
writing was finished, according to Smith, he would 


emerge from his ‘den,’ join in family or social intercourse, indulge in light 
reading — which was not so very light; as it included much less of what we 
commonly call ‘light literature’ than it did of profound reviews, abstruse philo- 
sophy in prose or verse, and the like — visit or entertain his friends, or other- 
wise enjoy himself: But no more formal serious work for him until the next 
morning, although, consciously or unconsciously, his mind was always gather- 
ing material for it." 


With his increasing dependence on reading and meditation for the 
substance of his literary output Melville had developed a strong distaste 
for the fame which his earlier books of adventure such as Typee had 
brought him. ‘What “reputation” H. M. has is horrible,’ he wrote to 
Hawthorne some time in 1851. “Think of it! —To go down to posterity 
is bad enough, any way; but to go down as a “man who lived among 
the cannibals”!’ *° And in Pierre (1852), commenting on ‘inferior in- 
stances of an immediate literary success, in very young writers,’ he ob- 
served that almost invariably they are ‘chiefly indebted to some rich 
and peculiar experience in life, embodied in a book.’ Such had been 
the case with the author of Typee and Omoo. But, he goes on to ex- 
plain, an author who has exhausted or forsworn the material furnished 
by his own past life cannot hope to replace it simply by appropriating 
the second-hand experience found in ‘mere reading,’ for ‘the hea 
unmalleable element of mere book-knowledge’ is all too likely to domi- 
neer and dictate to the would-be writer instead of proving ‘an exhilara- 


™ Inside the front cover of Melville’s notebook of ‘Lecture Engagements’ (HCL) 
is the notation ‘Herald stops Jan 7‘ 1854.’ The reference may be to either the Boston 
or the New York newspaper of that name, probably the latter; according to family 
tradition, as reported by Mrs Metcalf, Melville subscribed to the New York Herald 
because it contained the best shipping news. Advertisements in two local newspapers 
refer to Melville as a ‘subscriber’ (Pittsfield Sun, 17 April 1856; Pittsfield Sun and 
Berkshire County Eagle from June to August in 1857; Berkshire County Eagle, 22 
May-14 August 1862). For magazines, see Check-List, Nos. 189, 240, 241, 326, 413, 
and 566; cf. also No. 325. 

“ Biographical sketch, Pittsfield Evening Journal, instalment in issue of 16 Decem- 
ber 1891, p. 2 (omitted from the 1897 pamphlet). 

™ Hawthorne and His Wife, I, 405. 

* Pierre, pp. 360-361. 
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tive and provocative to him.’ ™ Melville’s failure to solve this dilemma 
to his own satisfaction after Moby-Dick was one contributing cause 
of his ultimate abandonment of professional authorship; another was 
his refusal to pander to popular taste for more Typees and Omoos. To 
Hawthorne, in the letter already cited, he had put the case as follows: 


What I feel most moved to write, that is banned, — it will not pay. Yet, al- 


together, write the other way I cannot. So the product is a final hash, and all 
my books are botches."® 


In 1856-57 Melville, wearied by an unequal struggle and physically 
and spiritually exhausted by the burdens of his writing and the drudg- 
ery of farming, traveled to the Near East in search of renewed health.” 
On his return he took to the lecture-platform for financial reasons, con- 
senting to draw once more on personal experiences in discussing “The 
South Seas,’ “Travelling,” and ‘Statuary in Rome.’ ® But his opinion of 
popular taste remained low; on one occasion, stopping in New York to 
call on Duyckinck for some ‘winter reading’ at Pittsfield, he observed 
that ‘the mealy mouthed habit of writing of human nature of the pres- 
ent day would not tolerate the plain speaking of Johnson, for instance, 
in the Rambler — who does not hesitate to use the word malignity!’ * 
Four months later he was once more at sea for the sake of his health, 
this time as a passenger aboard the ship ‘Meteor,’ commanded by his 
brother Thomas and bound for San Francisco. With him went ‘a good 
lot of books . . . — plenty of old periodicals — lazy reading for lazy 
latitudes’; ** left behind was the manuscript of a volume of poems which 


™ [bid., pp. 394-395. ™ Hawthorne and His Wife, I, 402. 

” Although Melville kept a journal during his trip (HCL), he recorded no book- 
buying as in 1849 and mentioned only one work read en route (Check-List, No. 193); 
a guidebook purchased in Florence (No. 533) is one of his surviving books. The 
statement in Duyckinck’s journal for 1 October 1856 (NYPL-D) that Melville cited 
Burton and the Decameron during an evening before his departure may be an indica- 
tion of recent reading. 

” Notations of purchases en route made in his notebook of ‘Lecture Engagements’ 
(HCL) include newspapers, the Police Gazette, and unspecified ‘Books [$]6.62’ 
bought on 4 January 1859, probably in Albany. 

“ Duyckinck’s diary, entry for 26-31 January 1860 (NYPL-D). During 1859-62 
Melville was again borrowing books from Duyckinck, for the first time since 1851: 
see Check-List, Nos. 126, 188, 320, 494, and 534. 

“Letter to Duyckinck postmarked Boston, 28 May 1860 (NYPL-D). Melville’s 
journal for 20 June 1860 (HCL) reads in part: ‘Spent the day dipping into the 
“Quarterlies,” — find methodical reading out of the question.’ At least eight books 
are known from annotations made at sea to have accompanied him on this trip: see 
Check-List, Nos. 58, 65, 117, 247, 276, 277, 278, and 439. 
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Duyckinck was unable to place with a publisher. On Melville’s return 
it was clear to him that his career as a professional author was over. 
Checked and underlined in a book he had read aboard the ‘Meteor’ is 
this line: 

The work that I was born to do is done!** 


Return to New York (1863-1891). In 1863 Melville moved with 
his family from Pittsfield to New York; when a long-sought consular 
appointment once again failed to materialize he accepted an obscure 
position as Inspector of Customs on the New York waterfront. This 
position he held from 1866 until his voluntary retirement in 1885. Of 
these years his literary executor, Arthur Stedman, writing after Mel- 
ville’s death in 1891, had this to say: 


It is generally admitted that had Melville been willing to join freely in the 
literary movements of New York, his name would have remained before the 
public and a larger sale of his works would have been insured. But more and 
more, as he grew older, he avoided every action on his part and on the part of 
his family that might look in this direction, even declining to assist in founding 
the Authors Club in 1882.54 


For Melville’s own comments one may turn to the books he was read- 
ing — their markings and annotations are in their way as revealing as 
the journals of his earlier years. One relevant passage upon which he 
comments is a quotation from Maurice de Guérin in Arnold’s Essays 
in Criticism: 

The literary career seems to me unreal, both in its own essence and in the re- 


wards which one seeks from it, and therefore fatally marred by a secret 
absurdity.*® 


Melville has added here these words of his own: “This is the first verbal 
statement of a truth which every one who thinks in these days must 
have felt.’ Melville’s renunciation of his professional literary career 
left him free at last, during his leisure hours and later in his retirement, 
to write as he pleased. Much of the work of these years was either 
privately printed for the eyes of his few chosen friends or else left in 
manuscript. 

“In Chapman’s translation of Homer’s Batrachomyomachia (London, 1858), 
p- 133 (HCL). 

“ Arthur Stedman, ‘“Marquesan” Melville,’ New York World, 11 October 1891, 

. 26. 

7 © Essays in Criticism (Boston, 1865), p. 102 (HCL). Melville acquired the book 
in 1869. 
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The letters of this period frequently concern books and reading, 
offering numerous clues to volumes exchanged between Melville and 
his relatives and friends, including several admirers in England. Visits 
to the Lenox Library are mentioned following its opening for public 
use in 1877; from 20 November 1889 until his death in 1891 Melville 
was again a shareholder in the New York Society Library,” where 
fifty-one books were charged to him in 1890 and 1891.** Most of the 
books that survive from his own library date from this period;® ‘in 


” Notably W. Clark Russell, the novelist, and James Billson. Of Melville’s letters 
to Billson, now in the collection of H. Bradley Martin, Jr, eight were printed by 
Billson in The Nation and the Athenaeum, XXIX (1921), 712-713; Billson’s tran- 
scripts of several of the letters are in HCL. The printed text is cited in Part III unless 
otherwise noted. In addition, Mrs Melville’s notebook (Metcalf) contains the follow- 
ing account of books sent to Melville by Billson and his circle: 

‘Mr James Billson of Leicester England —friend of James Thomson poet — sent 
Herman “Vane’s story” a poem by Mr Thomson Oct. 1884 Also, “The City of 
Dreadful Night,” by the same author Jan. 1885. 

‘In Liverpool “Daily Post” Mr Billson wrote an article on Thomson & sent it to 
Herman Feb. 18. 1885 [cf. Check-List, No. 435]. 

‘Mr. Billson sent Thomson’s “Essays & Phantasies” and “Satires & Profanities”. 

‘In letter of Jan 31. 1885 Mr Billson writes of Mr. Barrs — a friend of Mr H. S. Salt 
who wrote notice in the Scottish Art Review 

*“Mr Barrs one of your readers desires to forword you “A Voice from the Nile” 
&c by James Thomson. Mr Barrs had Thomson for a visitor, and Mr Barr also 
figured in the poem “Belvoir” — Mr Barrs sister was the subject of the poem “The 
Sleeper” in the above named volume — sent Feb 15% 1886 — At same date Mr Billson 
sent a “semi-manuscript” copy of a poem of “Omar Khayam translated by Fitzgerald. 

‘Dec 4. 1888 Mr Billson sent Thomsons “Essay on Shelley” long out of print and 
very scarce —a copy at “Scribners was 7.00. 

‘Mr Salt sent his “Life of James Thomson” Feb. 24 1890’. 

" A certificate in the library’s files shows that Melville had been willed this share, 
‘free from all annual payments,’ by Ellen M. Gifford, a relative of his wife. 

“ Acknowledgment is made to the library staff and to Jay Leyda for identification 
of many titles from entries in the ledgers of the library. 

“This fact plus Melville’s reported lack of copies of his early works during his 
last years (cf. note 9 above) may mean that part of his library was disposed of in 1863 
when he moved to New York from Pittsfield and his brother Allan took over the 
property there. Miss Agnes Morewood, Allan Melville’s granddaughter, has inherited 
one book given by Herman to his brother at that time (Check-List, No. 216), along 
with others from the libraries of both the brother and the father; the Berkshire 
Athenaeum at Pittsfield, which owns another of Melville’s books (Check-List, No. 
171), received a volume from Mrs Alfred Morewood in 1923, no longer in the library, 
which may have been Melville’s, although this is not indicated on the record of 
accession (‘F. Quarles. Enchiridion pub. Mosely’). 

If other books were left at Pittsfield by Melville they were not discovered by 
Henry A. Murray when he examined the books to be found at ‘Arrowhead’ before 
Allan Melville’s descendants disposed of the property, approximately twenty years 
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addition to numerous works on philosophy and the fine arts,’ accord- 
ing to Stedman, it ‘was composed of standard books of all classes, in- 
cluding, of course, a proportion of nautical literature.’ *° Many of these 
works were editions of the English poets which Melville had begun 
to buy at second-hand when he himself had turned to poetic composi- 
tion during the late "fifties; * they are of particular interest to students 
of his verse in that they contain numerous marks and notes on versifica- 
tion and diction made as he schooled himself in his new medium. An- 
other interest was his collection of prints and of books on the fine arts, 
many of them obviously expensive volumes. Although after 1884 his 
wife, who managed the household finances,” was able to allow him $25 
a month for pictures and books,”* it was rumored in the New York 
book trade near the end of his life that he spent more on books than 
the family liked.** According to tradition he often bought as ‘presents’ 
for his wife and children those books which he wanted at hand but 
felt he could not afford for himself;*° these gifts are therefore properly 
a part of the Check-List given in Part III below. 

Melville’s interest in philosophy is frequently mentioned by the ac- 
quaintances of his late years; in his last illness, according to Stedman, 


ago. Inquiries both of the auctioneer who conducted the public sale of household 
effects, including books, and also of other persons who were in attendance at the sale 
have yielded no further information; records were not kept either of the books sold 
or of their buyers. 

“Introduction to Typee (New York, 1892), p. xxix. Oscar Wegelin has written 
that Melville ‘was hardly a collector in the sense in which the term is employed 
today. . . . Melville’s was a reader’s and a student’s library . . .’ (“Herman Melville as 
I Recall Him,’ p. 22); J. E. A. Smith termed it a ‘curious library ... so gathered that 
he was its soul’ (biographical sketch, 1897, p. 17). See also the recollections of Carol 
V. Wight and Lathrop C. Harper (p. 143 and notes, above). 

“In Milne’s memoir of Thomas Hood prefixed to Hood’s Poetical Works (Bos- 
ton, 1860), I, x—xi, Melville marked, checked, and underlined a statement that Hood’s 
poetical vigor advanced ‘just in proportion as his physical health declined.’ Melville 
acquired this work (Osborne) in 1862, when his own health was poor. 

“ An illuminating comment occurs in her letter of 10 December 1872 to Catherine 
Gansevoort Lansing: ‘Herman from his studious habits and tastes being unfitted for 
practical matters, all the financial management falls upon me’ (NYPL-GL). Italics 
denote her underlining. 

“From a legacy she received after the death of her brother, Lemuel Shaw, Jr, in 
that year. The allowance, its source, and its purpose are mentioned in a note by 
Frances Melville Thomas in the margin of a letter from her daughter, Mrs Metcalf, 
29 August 1919 (HCL). 

“ Wegelin, ‘Herman Melville as I Recall Him,’ p. 22. 

* Reported by Mrs Metcalf. 
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he was reading ‘a set of Schopenhauer.’ ** ‘Health and Content,’ he had 
written in 1888, are ‘the most precious things I know of in this 
world.’ ** In his copy of Schopenhauer’s Counsels and Maxims is a 
passage to set beside these words, expressing a principle to which Mel- 


ville himself had inclined since ending his career as a professional 
writer: 


That genuine, profound peace of mind, that perfect tranquillity of soul, which, 
next to health, is the highest blessing the earth can give, is to be attained only 
in solitude, and, as a permanent mood, only in complete retirement. . . .%° 


It is true that even after his resignation from the customs house Mel- 
ville’s retirement had not been ‘complete’ in Schopenhauer’s sense, for 
his old love of congenial companionship never deserted him. But his 
circle of friends in New York was deliberately kept small, and several 
of his intimates such as Edmund and Arthur Stedman were men of 
literary interests. As with Captain Vere in his own Billy Budd, finished 
in April of the year of his death, ‘isolated leisure’ was welcome to a 
man who ‘loved books,’ for ‘in this love of reading he found confirma- 
tion of his own more reserved thoughts — confirmation which he had 
vainly sought in social converse.’ ** Of his findings, the marks and notes 
which appear in books from his library are eloquent testimony. 


Merton M. Seatts, Jr 


” Introduction to Typee, p. xxix. 

” ‘Inscription Epistolary’ to John Marr and Other Sailors (in Poems, p. 196). 

“ Arthur Schopenhauer, Counsels and Maxims, tr. T. B. Saunders (London, 1890), 
p- 30. Melville acquired this work (HCL), along with other volumes of Schopen- 
hauer, after first borrowing it from the New York Society Library (Check-List, 
Nos. 443 and 444). 

” Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces, p. 29. 


(To be continued) 








Spatial Growth in University Libraries: 
The Future 


HE article in the Spring 1947 issue of the BULLETIN en- 

titled ‘Spatial Growth in University Libraries’ discussed 

in some detail the ever increasing demands for space for 

book storage, for readers and staff, for corridors, com- 
munications, and utilities, and for monumental purposes. It brought 
out the fact that, in spite of the general belief that the greatest use 
of space in a large university library is for book storage, actually space 
assigned to readers exceeds that for books in almost all institutions. It 
then discussed the different types of material that occupy book storage 
space, and considered the prospective future rate of growth for news- 
papers, periodicals and serials, public documents, trade books, pam- 
phlets and ephemeral material, and reached the conclusion that at pres- 
ent book collections are not growing as rapidly proportionately as in 
the past, and that there seems to be a good prospect that in the future 
the percentage rate of growth in space needs for books in great research 
libraries may diminish even further. It admitted, however, that in spite 
of the decreasing pace in the growth of book collections and in spite 
of the fact that readers have occupied more space in libraries than books 
in the past, the accumulation of books in a university library is already 
a serious problem, and will gradually become the major factor in 
increased requirements; every effort must therefore be made to face it 
in a way that will at least minimize the complications that arise from it. 
In the Winter 1948 number of the BULLETIN, a second article in the 
Spatial Growth series discussed the question as it applied to the Harvard 
Library 1638-1947. This article dealt with the problem in a more con- 
crete manner than the previous one. It showed that the growth of the 
Harvard University Library had begun to slow up, if not in the actual 
number of volumes added year by year, at least on a percentage basis. 
It told in some detail of the tremendous growth in space allotted to 
the Library in the past generation through the building of the Widener 
Memorial Library, as well as in the new accommodations provided for 
the departmental and special libraries. It stated that, when the Lamont 
Library for undergraduates is completed, the total space available to 
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the University Library will be over 11,000,000 cubic feet, and showed 
that a very large percentage of that space had been constructed or 
assigned in the years since Gore Hall was torn down in 1912. It de- 
scribed the program adopted in 1939 for the physical growth of the 
Library, and finally, by means of illustration from the Harvard Library, 
posed the question of the future of university libraries in general, say- 
ing that if the collections of the Harvard University Library increased 
in the next thirty years at the same rate as during the past thirty years, 
and if the student body increased by one hundred each year, at the 
end of thirty years the Library, instead of the present 5,000,000 vol- 
umes, would have 13,500,000; that new non-monumental construction 
to the extent of at least 6,000,000 cubic feet would be required; and 
that the cost of this new construction at present rates, plus endowment 
for its current upkeep, would amount to an average of $650,000 a year 
throughout the thirty-year period. It made it clear, however, that Har- 
vard was instanced merely as a hypothetical case, since there were in 
reality alleviating factors, and it indicated that there might be a brighter 
side to the picture generally. A third article, it was proposed, would 
treat in more detail possible solutions of the question of what university 
libraries might do to keep their growth in space requirements within 
reasonable size and within the compass of probable support. This arti- 
cle — the third and last of the Spatial Growth series — will discuss the 
problem for university libraries in general and Harvard University in 
particular from that point of view. 

No attempt will be made to foretell the future, but there will be an 
effort to point out the situations that may arise and to suggest factors 
that should be studied. The writer is not wise enough to prophesy 
even under the most auspicious conditions, and with the uncertain 
financial situation — which may well be the most important single fac- 
tor in the years immediately ahead — prophecy has added complica- 
tions. There is always the question of the number of new publications 
printed, something that depends at least partially on the relation of 
printing costs to other costs. There is also the question of the disin- 
tegration of material already published. There is the problem of the 
saving in space that may be obtained by microfilm or by microprint or 
by microcard, and there are many other factors, financial and other- 
wise, which may fluctuate. 

This is not an article on costs, in spite of the fact that they do have 
so great an effect on spatial requirements. An article discussing cost 
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problems in university libraries is planned for a later number of the 
BuLLetin. It seems worth while here, however, since costs are such an 
important factor in space requirements, to state rather definitely some 
of the things that are affected by them and which in turn affect, at least 
indirectly, spatial requirements, since money spent on one phase of 
library work thereby becomes unavailable for others. They include 
the following: 

1. The cost of new construction, which includes space for readers 
and staff, for book storage, for communications and utilities, and for 
monumental and memorial purposes. 

2. The cost of building upkeep, cleaning, light, heat, repairs, etc. 

3. The cost of overhead, such as general supervision, supplies and 
other operating expenditures. 

4. The cost of selecting additions to the collections and going 
through the processes of ordering, receiving, and paying for them. 

5. The purchase cost of the acquisitions. 

6. The cost of cataloguing the acquisitions. 

7. The cost of service. | 
This final cost — that of service — is one which is perhaps easier to face 
than any of the others, as an institution that has gone to the expense 
of caring for the first six categories of expenditures should be, and 
generally is, ready to pay for the seventh, to which all the others are 
subordinate. This does not mean, however, that expenditures for cir- 
culation and reference work do not need to be watched and held within 
reasonable bounds. There might be added to the seven types of ex- 
penditures already mentioned the cost of decentralization, which in 
many universities increases the library budget considerably, or the cost 
of caring for special collections of various kinds under the central roof. 
Each of the types of expenditures should be kept in mind, and it is 
better to be realistic about them than to go ahead blindly and hope that 
everything will come out all right. It is wiser to face facts than to be 
surprised by them when it is too late to make satisfactory adjustments. 

But this article is about spatial growth, not library finances. As has 
been indicated, space is provided in libraries for readers and staff, for 
communications and utilities, and in too many cases for monumental 
and memorial purposes, as well as for books. Space for readers falls 
into the same general category as service costs. It must be provided. 
Why should a university library spend half a million dollars for con- 
struction, for acquisitions, for cataloguing, if it is not going to provide 
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space in which the books acquired and processed and stored can be 
used? As was stated in the first article, more library space in research 
libraries is now given up to readers than to any other one purpose. 
In the great libraries, this will probably gradually cease to be true be- 
cause it is evident that collections tend to grow proportionately, under 
normal conditions, more rapidly than the number of readers in a re- 
search library. But while space for readers is necessary, and while, on 
the other hand, it may become less important proportionately in the 
future, it will always be a large factor, and it is an aspect of the library 
on which in the past a tremendous and inexcusably large amount of 
space has been wasted because of monumental reading rooms and poor 
planning. It should be understood that, as far as cubage is concerned, a 
small stall in a stack seven and a half to eight feet high is the most eco- 
nomical method in terms of space to care for a reader, and that, with 
present-day ventilation and air-conditioning, there is little excuse for a 
reading room of more than two stack floors in height. In that connec- 
tion note may be made that the most valuable space in a reading room — 
that on the periphery — is ordinarily used for books; that it can rarely 
be so used without disturbing the occupants of the room; and that it 
can be used to great advantage for small stalls with individual tables. 
It has been found possible, by planning the Lamont Library at Harvard 
in this way, to have a room of 3,870 square feet seating 170 readers, 
all of them at greater than standard distances from each other, and still 
with over sixty per cent seated one to a table or in ‘semi-lounge’ chairs. 

Without further comment on the space used for monumental or 
memorial purposes in reading rooms or in hallways and grand en- 
trances, the situation may be summed up by suggesting that it is simply 
a question of knowing what monumental space costs and being will- 
ing to face that cost realistically. If a great library has 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of space that is of value only as a monument, and this space costs, 
as it does today, not much under two dollars a cubic foot, is it worth 
it? This is a question for the university authorities, and those who pro- 
vide the funds to answer, and the answer at least in times of financial 
stress will seem obvious in most cases. 

When one turns to the space for book storage, the problem is more 
complex. The efficient use of space should not be forgotten, of course, 
but that is only part of the story. An even more important question 
is what is put in it, as the total cost of the space, although great, is less 
than the cost of the material that occupies it, particularly if the process- 
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ing cost is included. Book storage may present difficulties even in a 
small library, but when a library contains a million volumes or more 
and grows at the rate of four per cent annually, the figure that has 
been considered a normal rate for a research institution, it becomes a 
formidable problem indeed, even if the cost of acquiring, cataloguing, 
and serving the books is forgotten. There are now four research libra- 
ries in the United States with over 3,000,000 volumes and pamphlets 
in their collections: the Library of Congress, the libraries of Harvard 
University and Yale University, and the Reference Department of the 
New York Public Library. If the smallest one of these should increase 
at the standard rate of four per cent a year in size, it would add over 
125,000 volumes annually, and at one dollar per volume in a standard 
stack, which is the lowest cost that should now be figured for stack con- 
struction, the charge amounts to $125,000 a year. If to that is added 
the upkeep costs for this space, which may well take the income at four 
per cent of $50,000 more, it would require a total investment of $175,- 
ooo a year for new book storage space and its care. Then it should be 
remembered that, in what has in the past been called the normal course 
of events, this figure of $175,000 would increase four per cent a year, 
since growth seems to be geometric, and in less than eighteen years 
the $175,000 a year would increase to $350,000. For Harvard with its 
5,000,000 volumes, the figure would be $280,000 a year to start with, 
and it would go up to $560,000 a year in eighteen years; $1,120,000 in 
thirty-six years; $2,240,000 in fifty-four years; $4,480,000 in seventy- 
two years; and $8,960,000 in ninety years. This is for storage space 
for books alone, and has nothing to do with the rest of the building 
requirements, which would undoubtedly increase largely, although not 
proportionately. 

But it is not just the four libraries named above that are involved 
in this fantastic situation — the libraries of Columbia University and 
of the Universities of Illinois, California, and Minnesota now have, or 
will soon have, 1,500,000 volumes; they must figure on something like 
$100,000 a year for increased storage space for books even at present 
if they grow at what is called the standard rate (and they are only 
some eighteen years behind the libraries in the first group). In addi- 
tion, four other libraries, Michigan, Cornell, Princeton, and Pennsyl- 
vania, have 1,000,000 volumes or more, and in thirty years they will 
be, if the standard rate of growth continues, in a situation similar to 


that now faced by the New York Public Library and Yale. It seems 
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evident that growth must be reduced, if not for all the libraries imme- 
diately, for all of them in due course. The question is how much will 
it, should it, be reduced? As has been indicated in the earlier articles, 
if the growth in the budget and the building needs in a library is no 
greater than in the rest of the university, this growth should not be 
considered a serious matter, and it is probably safe to say that in the 
normal course of events most universities will increase their budgets 
at least one per cent a year, if we are figuring on a stable price level. 
This increase, compounded, means doubling in seventy years, and is a 
very different matter from an increase of four per cent a year, with 
doubling in eighteen years. 

This brings us to the crux of the problem for Harvard and other 
universities. How can the growth of libraries be slowed? The various 
methods that may be considered fall into the six following groups: 

1. Financial pressure. This pressure is being felt in many of the 
larger institutions today. It will not be discussed in detail at this time. 
Its effect may be postponed by eloquent appeals for help on the part 
of the library officials. The governing boards of an institution may be 
persuaded, for instance, that the library should use ten per cent of the 
institution’s total income instead of the five that is now used. But in- 
creases of this kind cannot go on indefinitely. It seems to the writer 
that a reduction of growth forced by financial exigencies and nothing 
else is like fighting a rear-guard action, and should be avoided, if 
possible. 

2. Lack of material to acquire. This factor is bound to come into 
the picture sooner or later unless the number of new publications con- 
tinues to increase as rapidly as libraries have grown in the past. Librar- 
ies cannot indefinitely go on growing at the rate of four per cent a 
year unless the number of new books published increases by a nearly 
equal rate. Otherwise, sooner or later a library will acquire all the 
books there are. To most libraries the possibility of a shortage in new 
titles available for acquisition seems far distant, but when a library 
holds 9,000,000 volumes and pamphlets, as the Library of Congress 
does today, that time may not be so remote, and it can be said with 
little fear of contradiction that the Library of Congress cannot con- 
tinue to grow at the present rate of well over four per cent a year for 
any considerable period without finding it difficult to locate enough 
new publications on the market to maintain this rate, while in due 
course the supply of older books still wanted will give out. 
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3. Disintegration of material. It is extremely probable that before 
the end of this century distintegration of books already in libraries 
will become so great that net growth will be greatly reduced. Since 
the beginning of the use of wood pulp in books and newspapers sev- 
enty-five years ago, disintegration has become a greater and greater 
factor. It has already doomed the great newspaper collections. Any 
woodpulp newspaper that is fifty years old, even if it has been kept 
under the best of conditions and has been little used, has little life left 
in it. Many of the books that were published on poor paper during the 
first World War, to say nothing of many books and pamphlets pub- 
lished both earlier or later, have reached the stage where one more 
use will be the last. The disintegration of printed matter may well 
become the greatest problem to be faced by research libraries within 
another generation. 

4. Photographic reproduction. Another way to reduce spatial re- 
quirements is to reproduce by microphotography all or parts of library 
collections. This has already been done on a large scale with news- 
papers because there disintegration has progressed farther than with 
other types of printed material, and because the space saved is propor- 
tionately greater. Many who have been interested in the problem of 
space have felt that this was the solution of the space problem, but they 
have failed to comprehend the cost of the photographic work. Photo- 
graphic reproductions may be any one of the following: microfilms, 
microcards made directly from film or by offset, other offset printing 
at full or reduced size, and photostat. Photostating is too expensive for 
consideration on a large scale, and does little to reduce space require- 
ments. Microfilm is the cheapest process for a single copy, but the cost 
of microfilming printed material that is in book form and cannot be 
fed into the camera automatically is and will continue to be greater 
than the cost of the space saved, not because of material costs but 
because of labor charges. It seems evident then that in general micro- 
film will be used as a space saver only when the progressive disintegra- 
tion of the original makes another reason for turning to it. It may be 
used for a new acquisition if the purchase price of the volume is too 
great to make it obtainable in the original form. But if a book is already 
in the library, it is cheaper to keep it and care for it as long as it will 
hold together than to microfilm it. If photostat and microfilm are not 
going to solve the problem, what about microcards, microprints, and 
the various offset methods? These are ‘edition’ methods of reproduc- 
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tion, and can be used only when enough copies can be sold to pay 
for the high cost of the original master copy. If fifty or more copies 
can be sold, the price may come within reach. However, up to the 
present it has not been found possible to sell fifty copies of any con- 
siderable amount of material, and while there is no question that these 
photographic methods will be used as the years go by, there seems to be 
little prospect of their being used on a sufficiently large scale to be a 
major factor in solving the space problem in the great research libraries. 

5. Discard, or by transfer of material already acquired. The dis- 
carding of little-used material if it is readily available elsewhere, 
whether the discarding results in ‘pulping’ or sale, cannot always be 
frowned upon, but transfer to another institution that has need of the 
material should generally be considered first. Transfer is probably 
more important with the less used but more unusual material than with 
standard books because the latter are generally more readily available 
elsewhere. It is to be hoped that as time goes on little-used collections 
in small institutions will be transferred by gift or by sale at a reasonable 
price to other institutions where the use will be greater. This is par- 
ticularly desirable when the material fits into a collection already in the 
second library and supplements it. A large proportion of the material 
so transferred may prove to be duplicate and unneeded in the institu- 
tion receiving it, and then can be sold or pulped, or possibly a third 
institution may be found that can make use of it. It must be admitted 
that a series of transfers of this kind is expensive. An alternative type 
of transfer, that to a cooperative regional deposit library, may well be 
considered in the future. The New England Deposit Library in Bos- 
ton is the only library of this kind now in existence. It was opened in 
the winter of 1942, and has led a successful life during the past six 
years. It will not be described here, however, but will be discussed 
in a later number of this BuLietin. It is merely proposed here that 
the organization of great regional libraries on the same general plan 
as the New England Deposit Library, but covering a larger area, is de- 
sirable, with the location of one somewhere in the northeast section of 
the United States to care for the Middle States and New England; a 
second in the Middle West, probably somewhere close to Chicago, to 
help solve the storage problem for the district between the Alleghenies 
and the Rockies; a third on the West Coast; and the possibility of a 
fourth at a later time in the Southern States. It should be easier to find 
financial support for libraries of this kind if they are on a large scale. 
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In addition, more space would be saved through the discarding or sale 
of duplicate material sent to a deposit library if it served several institu- 
tions of the same general character. The three libraries which rent 
over eighty per cent of the space in the New England Deposit Library 
— the Boston Public, the Massachusetts State, and the Harvard Univer- 
sity Libraries — are three very different types of institutions, with col- 
lections that overlap comparatively little, and as a result there has been 
and will be little duplication, except for newspapers, in the material 
placed therein. A deposit library taking over little-used material from 
the great midwestern state university libraries should find a much larger 
percentage of duplication in the material sent to it. This proposal for 
a series of great regional libraries will also be discussed in a later number 
of the BuLLETIN. 

6. This brings us to the sixth method of saving space in a library: 
more careful selection of acquisitions. Again the question of cost must 
be considered. Libraries in the past have added great collections of 
material in the expectation that these collections might sometime prove 
useful, or because they were rare or unusual, or because they were gifts 
and it seemed unwise to ‘look a gift horse in the mouth.’ There has 
been too little thought as to whether it was worth while to pay for each 
book a dollar and a half for storage and two dollars and a half for 
acquisition and processing costs, plus the cost of the volume itself. In 
the future, this will undoubtedly be kept in mind more often. Libraries 
will be less inclined to add a book because it is thought that it may be 
needed at some future date. There will be, it is to be hoped, full reali- 
zation of the costs involved. 

A cooperative purchasing plan, known among librarians as the ‘Farm- 
ington Plan,’ is now being worked out. By it each of over fifty of the 
larger research libraries of the country is to take responsibility for the 
inclusive acquisiton and recording of research material in certain limited 
fields. It is hoped that among the fifty all fields of knowledge can be 
covered and that in the not distant future librarians can be assured 
that one copy of practically every new book ‘conceivably of research 
importance’ can be found in some library in the country. It will then 
no longer be necessary to acquire a new book simply because the librar- 
ian feels that someone sometime may need to use it, and decision can 
be made by answering the question: Is it worth while for the library to 
spend four dollars, plus the cost of the book, in order to have the vol- 
ume on its own shelves? The study made by Miss Flora Beile Luding- 
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ton of the Mt Holyoke College Library some years ago is worth 
considering here. College library acquisitions in general are much more 
carefully selected than those for university libraries, and the books in 
the Mt Holyoke Library were at least reasonably well selected. Miss 
Ludington found, however, that some thirty per cent of the volumes 
in the collection had apparently never been used, and this was a collec- 
tion, not of a million volumes, but of 150,000 carefully selected pieces 
chosen because it was believed that they would be used currently. In 
a great university library the proportion is probably considerably 
greater. Indeed, it would not be rash to state that half of the books in 
most of our great university libraries not only never have been used, 
but never will be used; in the case of the larger libraries, this figure may 
well be increased from one half to two thirds. It is of course easy to 
say that any single volume of the two thirds that might never be used 
may be called for at any time. That may well be, but how many mil- 
lion volumes can a library afford to have on its shelves — volumes that 
cost four dollars for storage space and cataloguing in addition to the 
purchase price — just because it is believed that some of them will be 
used, if it is known that another copy of each of them is in some 
library in the country and is readily available by inter-library loan or 
on microfilm? Is there any real reason why books should not be much 
more carefully selected under such conditions? Book selection is not 
an exact science. There will always be mistakes, but should it not be 
possible for universities to do a better and more selective job of book 
selection than is now done, particularly if the ‘Farmington Plan’ turns 
out to be reasonably successful? It is admitted that almost any book 
may be called for sometime, and if costs did not need to be considered 
selection could, and perhaps should, go on as at present, but costs and 
storage space do have to be considered and undoubtedly will have to be 
considered more in the future than in the past. 

So much for the general picture. It seems evident that university 
libraries must inevitably slow up in their growth. Financial pressure, 
if nothing else, will ultimately make this necessary. Lack of new pub- 
lications will at least reduce growth in the largest of libraries. Disin- 
tegration will become an increasingly greater factor. Photographic 
reproduction will solve the newspaper storage problem and somewhat 
mitigate the situation in other fields. But above everything better selec- 
tion, supplemented by transfer or discarding, should be emphasized at 
this time. With the above as background, Harvard’s situation will now 
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be considered in a more concrete fashion than has been possible in this 
theoretical discussion dealing with university libraries in general. 
What can be said about the future of the growth of the Harvard 
Library? The University is fortunately in a better position at present 
as far as storage space for its main collection is concerned than it has 
been since the Widener building began to fill up in the middle twenties. 
Enough new shelving for 75,000 volumes has been erected in Widener 
in the past ten years — the limit in this direction has now been reached. 
The Widener stack at present, partly because of this new shelving, but 
primarily because of the construction of the Houghton, Littauer, and 
New England Deposit Libraries, with extensive transfers to each of 
these buildings, has had during the past five years more vacant shelves 
than at any time since the early thirties. On 30 June 1947 the Widener 
shelves contained 1,863,824 volumes and pamphlets, of which less than 
3,000 were newspapers. Just fifteen years earlier the record showed 
1,596,000 volumes, but among them were newspapers occupying space 
which now shelves nearly 200,000 regular volumes. It should be possi- 
ble to care for 150,000 new volumes and pamphlets, or five years’ net 
growth at the present rate, of the main collection in Widener before 
the pressure becomes unbearable. It should always be remembered in 
this connection that, while new stack construction costs are large, in- 
adequate storage is also expensive, because of charges for continual 
shifting and for repairs of books damaged by the shifting and by over- 
crowding. When these costs from overcrowding becorie equal to the 
interest on the cost of new construction, plus the endowment required 
for upkeep, it is certainly desirable, and in the long run cheaper as well, 
to arrange for additional shelving. Translated into present-day Harvard 
terms, it amounts to something like this. Harvard now expects to add 
an average of 50,000 volumes a year to the main Harvard College Li- 
brary collection: 30,000 go to the Widener building, 15,000 go to the 
New England Deposit Library, and 5,000 go to the collections in the 
Houghton Library. The cost of new construction and its upkeep for 
30,000 volumes comes to about $40,000. Annual interest on this amount 
at four per cent is $1,600. If the cost of constant shifting because of 
crowded conditions, plus the cost of repairing damage due to these con- 
ditions, come to $1,600, new construction should be considered. How- 
ever, the building of small new units is uneconomical, and new con- 
struction should probably provide for not less than five years’ growth. 
That might be interpreted to mean that new shelving should be built 
when the cost of the lack of it comes to $8,000 annually. This is the 
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interest on $200,000, by means of which the construction and its 
upkeep for 150,000 volumes could be provided. Further study is re- 
quired of the question as to the exact point in overcrowding when it 
is economical to provide new book storage space, and it is hoped that 
someone can suggest a reasonably satisfactory formula. As far as the 
present situation in Widener is concerned, there is still room for five 
years’ growth before pressure for book storage space becomes serious; 
and there is additional available shelf space elsewhere. 

The Houghton building now has a two-year margin in terms of a 
growth of 5,000 volumes a year, plus the normal acquisition of manu- 
script material. The New England Deposit Library is nearly full, both 
Harvard’s share of it and that for other institutions. The space is prac- 
tically all rented, but new construction there is apparently one third 
the cost of that in a regular library building, and new units can be 
financed when needed by the rent that will be received for space. 
Under present plans, 15,000 volumes and pamphlets are sent from the 
main collection to the Deposit Library annually, and new units should 
be provided there to make this possible in the future. 

The Lamont Library should be completed not later than the winter 
of 1948-49. Under that building are two complete floors of stack. 
One of these will house the overflow from Widener of material that 
the Library hesitates to send as far as the Deposit Library. This floor 
has shelving for the remaining bound volumes of newspapers in Wid- 
ener, which now occupy space for 60,000 volumes or two years’ 
growth, and 1,700 sections for books, which should care for some 
210,000 volumes,’ or enough space for seven years at the present rate 
of growth of the Widener collection. The second floor is primarily 
for the overflow from the Houghton Library, which should be taken 
care of in this way for an estimated sixteen years at the present rate of 
growth, but this floor will also house the Theatre, American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and Lincoln collections, which 
now occupy space in Widener sufficient for two years’ growth. 

This all adds up as follows: the Houghton growth, figured at the 
present rate, is provided for for eighteen years, two years in the present 
building and sixteen in Lamont; Widener for seventeen years, five from 
its present vacant shelves, four from space now occupied by the Theatre, 
American Board, Lincoln, and newspaper collections, and seven from 
new space in the stacks under Lamont, plus one from the undergrad- 


* This shelving will not be installed until it is needed, but the uprights will be in 
place. 
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uate books that will be transferred to Lamont. This is all on the basis 
of growth at the present rate of 30,000 volumes a year for the part of 
the main collection that is kept in Widener, or later in the Widener 
storage stack in the Lamont building; 5,000 for Houghton and its over- 
flow space in Lamont; and 15,000 volumes for the New England 
Deposit Library; or 50,000 in all. It must be realized, of course, that 
these are rough estimates only. 

The vacant stack space in the Littauer Center is the only other large 
amount of shelving now in reserve. There, on the three floors used 
primarily for book storage, is room for 125,000 volumes. How rapidly 
this space will be filled will depend on the as yet undetermined acquisi- 
tion policies for the Graduate School of Public Administration and for 
the Economics and Government Departments of the College, but there 
will be no crisis in the immediate future. 

The rest of the University is not as well off. The Baker Library at 
the Graduate School of Business Administration can get along even 
in the immediate future in its present building only by sending the 
overflow to the Deposit Library or by extensive reconstruction or by 
an addition to its building. The Medical School, with the aid of the 
New England Deposit Library, can manage for an indefinite period 
as far as books are concerned, if the Boston Medical Library becomes 
the historical library in the medical field for the Boston area. At pres- 
ent it is cramped for space for both books and readers. If the two new 
University buildings that have been planned for the sciences come into 
being and provide adequate library facilities, they should care for the 
libraries in the physical and biological sciences for the next twenty 
years. The Divinity School will soon be in difficulty, but it has the 
Deposit Library to fall back on. The Chinese-Japanese Library of 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute is bursting its bounds badly, and the 
solution of its space problem cannot be postponed for more than a 
short period. The University Archives are growing at a tremendous 
rate and present what is still an unsolved problem. But the greatest 
immediate library problem for the University, if the smaller depart- 
mental and special libraries, where the pressure may already be great, 
but where the cost of providing relief will not be considerable, are 
omitted, lies in the Law School, which is growing at the rate of some 
20,000 volumes a year, and has already practically reached the limit 
of its space in Langdell Hall. 

The situation then for the University may be summed up somewhat 
as follows. If new units of the New England Deposit Library are con- 
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structed as needed, the main collection and the Houghton collection 
can be housed for nearly twenty years, on the basis of the present rate 
of growth. The science collections can be housed for an equal period 
if the two buildings now planned are constructed. The greatest need 
is for supplementary shelving for the Law School. The other points 
of pressure can be partially and temporarily relieved by transfers to 
new units of the Deposit Library, but growth in the Business, Medical, 
and Divinity Schools, the Chinese-Japanese Library, and the Univer- 
sity Archives will present serious problems soon. 

All this is on the basis of growth no greater than at present, or at 
least of no more than 125,000 to 150,000 volumes and pamphlets a 
year. Such a rate is two and a half to three per cent of the present 
collection, not the four per cent that has been considered standard, 
and in seven or eight years it would be two to two and a half per cent 
instead of two and a half to three, with a constantly decreasing ratio. 
This figure of 125,000 to 150,000 volumes will include growth of 
50,000 volumes a year for the present main collection of the Harvard 
College Library, which now occupies all of Widener and Houghton 
and a large section of the New England Deposit Library, and will in 
another year occupy the Lamont building also. The figure provides 
in addition for a growth of 60,000 to 70,000 volumes a year for the 
present special and departmental libraries, and leaves a margin for new 
developments which past experience would indicate are bound to come 
into being as the years go by. New libraries such as those in the Littauer 
Center seminars are sure to grow rapidly, at least in their early stages. 
If the work now proposed in regional studies for the Far East and the 
Slavic areas is carried forward on the hoped-for scale, library develop- 
ments in those fields will be great and will require space for books and 
for readers. It should be noted here that departmental libraries in special 
subjects should not be started unless funds are in sight to provide ade- 
quate support for them for at least ten years and preferably for consid- 
erably longer. 

Two questions remain. How can the growth be kept down to this 
figure of 125,000 to 150,000 volumes and pamphlets a year (which 
would mean, as has been stated, a constantly decreasing ratio of 
growth), and what should be planned at the end of fifteen or twenty 
years when the space that is now in sight or can be made available at 
comparatively little expense has been filled? The earlier and theoretical 
part of this article indicated, among others, two important possibilities. 
The first was for more careful selection of acquisitions, made more 
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acceptable and easier to follow by a nation-wide cooperative acquisi- 
tion plan that brings into the country, and makes available by inter- 
library loan or microfilm, at least one copy of all books conceivably 
of research importance as they are published; and the second was the 
transfer of large, little-used collections already in the University’s pos- 
session to the New England Deposit Library, or better still to a great 
regional library for the whole northeast section of the United States. 
As previously stated, discussions of the Deposit Library and of a pos- 
sible regional library will appear in later issues of the BULLETIN. 

In conclusion, the points which must be kept in mind in all planning 
for the future spatial needs of the Harvard University Library are as 
follows: 

1. Library space ona fairly large scale in the proposed science build- 
ings will be a necessity. 

2. New units of the New England Deposit Library must be con- 
structed as needed, which, although they are the cheapest method of 
providing space, will mean an increase in the University Library budget 
of $1,000 a year. 

3. The future policy of the Law School Library must be deter- 
mined and such space provided as may be required by the plans adopted. 

4. The Graduate School of Business Administration has a problem 
similar to that of the Law School, but on a somewhat smaller scale. 

5. The Medical School has a very expensive library space problem 
on its hands unless an agreement can be reached by the medical libraries 
of the Boston area by which the Boston Medical Library becomes the 
historical and research medical library center for the district. 

6. Adequate quarters for the Chinese-Japanese Library should be 
provided. 

7. New developments in the University, such as those proposed for 
regional studies in the Far East and in Slavic areas, will require new 
library facilities. 

8. The University Archives problem has not yet been faced. 

9. The special libraries should be kept in their present state of work- 
ing libraries; or, if their character is changed, new space must be 
provided. 

10. It is not too soon to plan for a great regional library. 


Keyes D. MetcaLr 
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An Iconographic Study 


PART V 


28. Bell View of Cambridge Common from the 
Seat of Caleb Gannett ca. 1808-09 


(Plate XXX) 


Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) Drawn by D. Bell. [at right] 
(2) Cambridge Common from the Seat of Caleb Gannett, Esq! 
(3) Comprehending a view of Harvard University. 
Rectangular water-color; size approximately 24.0 x 13.0 inches. 
Painted by D. Bell about 1808-09. 


Tuis view, taken from the present site of Austin Hall looking down 
Massachusetts Avenue toward Harvard Square, gives very little idea 
of the College buildings. Most of what might have been seen is hidden 
by the row of poplar trees set out a few years previously and now well 
grown." 

Beyond the College buildings appears the First Parish Meetinghouse 
and beyond this in turn is seen the beginning of Dunster Street with 
Willard’s Tavern and several other indistinct buildings around the 
Square. Rising above them to the west is the cupola of the Court House 
built in 1758 and standing until 1841.” The next building in line, evi- 
dently standing within the burying ground, is probably the hearse 
house. Between this and Christ Church is seen the old Brattle House — 
built by General William Brattle shortly after his marriage in 1727, 
and still standing. With its extensive and elaborately landscaped grounds 


* These trees are first shown in the Simmons View, No. 24 above. 
*See the Boyd View, No. 18 above. 
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the Brattle estate was one of the show places of New England, both 
before and after the Revolution. In the early nineteenth century the 
house served as a students’ lodging house for a number of years, while 
in 1833 it was occupied by Timothy Fuller and his family, including 
the oldest child Margaret. Just to the left of Christ Church there ap- 
pears a house presumably on Appian Way; to the right of the church 
is another house, then of comparatively recent date, having been built 
about 1790. The major roads shown are the highway to Charlestown 
(now Kirkland Street), on the left, and that to Concord (now Massa- 
chusetts Avenue), extending from the center of the view toward the 
right. 

The ‘seat? of Caleb Gannett, from which the view is taken, is first 
shown in the Griffin Northerly View (No. 11 above), and reappears 
in the second of the views by Bell (No. 29 below). 

A careful examination of the three views by Snyder (No. 26 above), 
Bell, and Shaw (No. 30 below) indicates that this view of Bell’s fol- 
lows Snyder’s but precedes that of Shaw. They were all drawn subse- 
quent to the erection of Stoughton in 1805 and prior to the erection 
of Holworthy in 1812; furthermore, the Shaw View must have been 
painted in 1810-11. On such evidence the present view is placed about 
1808-09. 

This and the following view by the same artist were presented to 
Harvard in 1902 by Miss Anna Q. T. Parsons of Roxbury, who re- 
ceived them from her father Nehemiah Parsons. Both views are now 
hanging in Massachusetts Hall, this one in the reception room and the 
following one in the downstairs corridor. They were both reproduced 
by Curtis and Cameron as Copley Prints. They were also reproduced 
in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March, 1904, in connection 
with William Coolidge Lane’s article, ‘Early Views of Harvard Col- 
lege,’ in which he discussed in detail the features shown, and again in 
History of the Harvard Law School, by Charles Warren (New York, 
1908). More recently, in 1942, the Department of Printing and 
Graphic Arts in the Harvard College Library issued a hand-colored, 
collotype reproduction of the present water-color alone in full size. 
The date of 1805 assigned to this view in various of the reproductions 
is, as already indicated, probably too early. 

No information about the artist, D. Bell, has been found. It is barely 
possible that he was the Daniel Bell who entered Boston Latin School 
in 1783 at the age of seven. 
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The Bell View from the Seat of Caleb Gannett is shown in Plate 
XXX, reproduced directly from the original in Massachusetts Hall. 


References 
An Historic Guide to Cambridge Compiled by . . . Daughters of the American 
Revolution (2nd ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1907), pp. 84-89. 
William Coolidge Lane, ‘Early Views of Harvard College,’ The Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine, XII (1903-04), 354-356, and plate opposite p. 342. . 


Charles Warren, History of the Harvard Law School (New York, 1908), I, 
316-332. 


29. Bell View of Cambridge Common from the 
Episcopal Church ca. 1808-09 


Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) Drawn by D. Bell [at right] 
(2) Cambridge Common from the Episcopal Church. 


Rectangular water-color; size approximately 24.0 x 13.0 inches. 
Painted by D. Bell about 1808-09. 


Tuis view gives an interesting, detailed picture of Cambridge Common 
and the houses which surrounded it early in the nineteenth century. 
On the extreme left is seen the house then occupied by Dr Benjamin 
Waterhouse, one of the three original professors in the Medical School; 
the house still stands on Waterhouse Street, though without its ap- 
pendages. Behind it appears the hill on which the Observatory was 
erected in 1844. The next important buildings are the Bush Tavern 
and Hilliard house, to the left of the highway to Concord, and the 
Walton, Appleton, and Eustis houses, to the right. Still further to the 
right, and nearer at hand, are the houses on Holmes Place, with the 
‘seat’ of Caleb Gannett second in the row. At the extreme right, and 
in the distance, is the Phillips-Norton house, built about 1790, now 
known as ‘Shady Hill.’ The highway crossing the Common in the 
foreground leads on the left to Watertown and on the right to Charles- 
town. Many of the features of this view have already been seen in the 
Green Plot of Cambridge Common and the Griffin Northerly View 
(Nos. 8 and 11 above). 
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Further remarks, and references, concerning this view will be found 
under the discussion of its companion piece, the preceding view. In 
addition to the reproductions in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine and 
Warren’s History of the Law School, the present view appears in An 
Historic Guide to Cambridge. 


30. Shaw View ca. 1810-11 


Inscriptions:* 
(in upper right margin) 
J. A. Shaw. 
(in lower margin) 
(1) Stoughton Hall. Holden Chapel. Hollis Hall. Harvard Hall. 
Massachusetts Hall. 
(2) The Edifices of the University at Cambridge, Mass. 
Rectangular water-color; size 7.4 x 4.11 inches. 
Painted by John Angier Shaw about 1810-11. 


THE view is very similar to the Snyder engraving. The Parsonage, 
however, is not seen behind Massachusetts Hall, and to the latter’s right 
the dim outlines of Wadsworth House appear. Several additional trees 
will also be noticed. 

When last recorded, the original sketch was serving as an inserted 
frontispiece in a leather-bound volume containing the following pam- 
phlets: The Constitution of the University at Cambridge (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1812), the Harvard triennial catalogue for 1809 (Catalogus 
senatus academici . . . in universitate Harvardiana), and The History 
of Cambridge, by Abiel Holmes (Boston, 1801). The volume was 
stamped “University at Cambridge’ on the spine and ‘Paul Svinin’ on 
the front cover, and measured 7.12 by 4.12 inches, with leaves cut and 
gilt. On the front flyleaf was the inscription: ‘Mr. P. Svinin, as a small 
token of affectionate remembrance, from his sincere friend Edw. Ev- 
erett. Cambridge May 1812.’ On the back of the painting appeared 
the following, also in Edward Everett’s hand: ‘Since this view was 
taken, there has been erected another building, to the east of Stoughton 
Hall; which does not come very well into view, from the Point of Sight 


* Data for inscriptions, size, etc., are taken from the reproduction in Publications 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XIV (1913), opposite p. 264. 
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from which this sketch was made.’ The building alluded to was Hol- 
worthy Hall, completed for the opening of college in 1812. 

The volume was sold as a part of Dr William Everett’s library in 1911, 
and was exhibited by Albert Matthews, on behalf of Ezra H. Baker, at 
a meeting of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts in March, 1912. 
Notes concerning the view, together with a reproduction (as indicated 
above), appeared in Volume XIV of the Publications of the Society. 
Since it has proved impossible to locate the original at this date, the data 
supplied herewith are drawn from this account and reproduction. 

John Angier Shaw was a member of the Class of 1811 at Harvard — 
that famous class among whose members were Edward Everett himself, 
Samuel Gilman, the author of ‘Fair Harvard,’ and other distinguished 
citizens. He was born at Boston on 8 October 1792, the son of Dr 
Samuel Shaw. After his graduation he taught at Andover and Bridge- 
water Academies. He then was Superintendent of Schools in New Or- 
leans, but returned to Bridgewater to become headmaster of the Acad- 
emy, and later served in both branches of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
He died at Bridgewater on 4 October 1873. 

Paul Petrovich Svinin was born in Russia in 1788 and died there in 
1839. After a good education and while still in his teens he entered 
the Foreign Office, soon attaining the rank of “Translator and Cavalier 
of the State Board of Foreign Affairs.’ In 1806 he was attached to the 
Russian fleet in the Adriatic and Mediterranean as a diplomatic officer. 
During the course of this duty he also visited Spain, England, and 
France, eventually returning overland to St Petersburg in December, 
1807. For his services he received the cross of St Vladimir. The next 
few years were evidently devoted in great part to his favorite avocation 
of painting. On 13 September 1811 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Arts and a few days later left for the United States as 
secretary to Andrew de Daschkoff, Consul General of Russia in this 
country. He spent about two years here, for the most part in Phila- 
delphia, but he traveled extensively and evidently visited Cambridge 
in the spring of 1812, at which time Everett, who had just graduated, 
was a tutor in Greek. Svinin drew two portraits and wrote an article 
on the Cossacks for the Philadelphia Port Folio in March and April, 
1812, which were included in a volume entitled Sketches of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg published by Dobson in Philadelphia in 1813. When 
he returned to Russia he wrote for a St Petersburg monthly two articles 


* Described under the two Fisher Views, No. 36 below. 
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on his American travels which with additional material appeared later 
in ‘A Picturesque Voyage in North America,’ published in Russian in 
1815 — probably the first account in book form of the United States 
as seen through Russian eyes. Still later, in his own periodical, Svinin 
published two more articles concerning this country, the second of 
which discussed American art and artists in some detail. During his 
travels in America he made a large number of water-color drawings; a 
portfolio of these was discovered not many years ago and published by 
Dr Avrahm Yarmolinsky; unfortunately, a view of Harvard was not 
among them. 
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31. Callender View 1811 
(Plate XXXI) 


Inscription: 
(vertically up left-hand margin) 
A View of Harvard College. 


Rectangular engraving from type-metal block; size 6.3 x 3.0 inches, with border 
line; size of leaf 11.8 x 19.0 inches. 


After drawing by Samuel Hill; engraved by Joseph Callender (signed on the 
block: ‘Callender’). 


Probably executed in 1811, depicting the College in 1790. 


Provenance: Heading of a broadside prospectus issued in February-March, 1811, 
by W. & T. Kidder, 9 Market Square, Boston, advertising the fifth class of 
the lottery granted to raise funds for the construction of Holworthy Hall. 


Tuis view follows exactly the Massachusetts Magazine View drawn 
and engraved by Samuel Hill in 1790 (No. 14 above) except for a 
shortened sky, a change in the clouds, and the absence of the two 
pedestrians in the foreground. The derivation is obvious. 
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Those who will mot when Fortume es May well lament when others gain 
Hold to her hand their emgty coffers ; What they've neglected to obtain. 


ee HARVARD. COLLEGE LOTTERY. 


- 33,000 Dollars, 


AND UPWARDS, MAY BE GAINED FOR THE TRIFLING SUM OF 5OO cents If! 






















FIFTH CLASS 
Possitively commences drawing on the 19th June next. v ’ 
SCHEME. 
1 Prize of - . - . 515000 
1 do of : - 6000 
5 de of . . 1000 
Tis 4 do of ‘ : : 800 
+ » 6 d@ of . 100 ‘Tickets. 
vd 18 do of 50 Do. 
% dé of - > : 8100 
6O do of : Neate oot 50 : 
too do of ° 20 « 
200 de of - te 
6563 do of 7 


Not two Biagks to a Prize, and all Prizes free from deduction. 
‘The Lottery contains 21000 Tickets at Sdollars each. ‘Ths sdvastage of this Lotery, os it respects the Ticket Priseeare 4 


obvious, 
The Publick are bere with @ Lottery, which for the richness and abundance of its Capital Prizes, is by far 
superior to any of the late Lotteries in the State ; it always has been and now 1s a favourite Lottery with the Publick, and 
stands in the highest credit, as the greatest punctuality has always been observed in the payment of Prizes. In fact, it has 
more to recommend it, and offers greater encouragement to adventurers, than any Lottery drawn in this State for many 
en Oe ee ee een ee of 
independent and happy for life, when the risk is so trifling ’ perhaps the like opportunity may never again 
be speedy then and supply yourself with 


TICKETS AND QUARTERS, 


AT THE REAL FORTUNATE LOTTERY OFFICE OF 


W.&T.KIDDER,¢ 


No. 9, Market-square, 


which is the oldest established Lottery Office in this State, and few offices in the United States have been so fortunate in 
Capital Prises ax this — Many instances could be mentioned of persons in ai! situations in hfe, in this and the peigh- 

States, who have experienced the good effect of purchasing Tickets at this Office, but this would take ep more time 
and room than we a ont me to spare. These cireumstancer, however, will, uncoubtedly be observed by these, who 
intend purchasing Tickets in the above exeeilont Lottery, .  % 

‘Those who purchase Tickets in this Loitery, will please recollect, that they not only stand a chance of entiching thew- ‘ 
sthves, bat at the same time are encouraging one of fh firs? lutcrary institutions in Amerna. 

W. & T. K. beg leave to recommend to their friends an carly purchase, as there has not boen a Lottery out in this State 
for some months | and 22 one is now offered possessing such superior advantages, it iq highly probable the greatest part 
of the Tickets be sold before the drawing commen: c- 

*, |S on eengacriaeat goat maar as those who purchase to sell again, furnished with Tickcls on the most secomme- 




















wong dation of their » and others ;--W. & T. K. keep daily lists of Prize and Blanks, aad & com- 
f/ plete statement of the Wheels—which can be examined at the close of each day's d. awint free of expense ;~~and for the 
convenience of their country customers publish in every newspaper, while any Lotiery is drawing, the uumbers of “ 
_ Prizes over 7 dollars—state of the Lottery, &. &c. 
. Persons at a distapee may be assured, that the most punctual sali sariet sentehiats ‘wit in gums iunaiebilitil 
(Post Paid) enclosing Cash or Price Tick«ts, divected to W. & T. KIDDER, No. ‘, Mariet-sjnare, Boston, and 
<tencatio: lnferaaion at them, rrpecting the fate of thet numbers 
WW. & T. K. the large nuuber of orders, which they are continually receiving for Tickets from all 
the cence their distant friends satisfaction, they have had the pleasure of ae 
coustry, net oaly @ very large namber of other Capital Prizes. : 


** Prine Tickets in wher Lotteries, taken in pay for Tickets in this. 
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The view itself had been known for some time, from a print lent by 
Mr Charles E. Goodspeed to the exhibition of early American engrav- 
ing held at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in 1904, and described in 
the catalogue of the exhibition as follows: 


82. HARVARD COLLEGE. At left Holden Chapel, to right Hollis Building, Harvard 
and Massachusetts Halls. An enclosure with three entrances along foreground. 
Below at right, in white letters: Callender 

Along left side: A View of Harvard College. 


H. 3. W. 6.3. Rectangle, b.—. 
Graver-work on relief block.? 


This print was acquired from Mr Goodspeed by the Worcester Art 
Museum in 1910, but its provenance remained obscure until 1942, 
when the Harvard College Library obtained a broadside lottery adver- 
tisement which bore the view at its head, as an integral part of the sheet. 

Joseph Callender was a well-known engraver and die-sinker of Bos- 
ton, where he was born in 1751 and died in 1821. He made dies for the 
Massachusetts mint and engraved numerous commercial forms, book- 
plates, and magazine and book illustrations. Among the latter were 
plates for the Royal American Magazine in 1774-75. It is interesting to 
note that among his bookplates was one for the Boylston Medical Li- 
brary of Harvard College, done about 1805, and one for the Hasty 
Pudding Club, done about 1808. It is probable that he also engraved the 
original plates for the Porcellian Club and the Knights of the Square 
Table. In 1793 he engraved what is perhaps the first separate map of 
the State of Vermont. In 1784 he was occupying Nathaniel Hurd’s 
former shop. 

The lottery advertised in this broadside was granted by the General 
Court of Massachusetts on 14 March 1806 to enable the College to 
raise funds for a new building. The first four classes of the lottery were 
run off promptly within a period of about two years, but a delay then 
ensued because of difficulties in settling the accounts of the fourth class, 
and it was not until 27 February 1811 that the plan for the fifth class 
was published, the drawing for which commenced 19 June 1811. 

The broadside is an advertisement of this fifth class issued by ‘the 
real fortunate lottery office of W. & T. Kidder, No. 9, Market-square, 
which is the oldest established Lottery Office in this State, and few 
offices in the United States have been so fortunate in selling Capital 


* A Descriptive Catalogue of an Exhibition of Early Engraving in America (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1904), p. 17. 
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Prizes as this.’ As may perhaps be made out in the reproduction, there 
appears beneath Callender’s engraving the following stanza: 


Those who will not when Fortune offers, 
Hold to her hand their empty coffers; 
May well lament when others gain 
What they’ve neglected to obtain. 


The subsequent advertising copy, in typical modern style, includes this 
morsel: “Those who purchase Tickets in this Lottery, will please recol- 
lect, that they not only stand a chance of enriching themselves, but at 
the same time are encouraging one of the first literary institutions in 
America.’ 

Further information about the lottery will be found among the re- 


marks on Holworthy Hall appearing under the Fisher Views (No. 36 
following). 


The Callender View as a part of the broadside advertisement is re- 
produced in Plate XXXI from the only known copy, now in the 
University Archives. 


References 
William Dunlap, A History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the 
United States (new ed., Boston, 1918), III, 287. 


John Noble, ‘Harvard College Lotteries,’ Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, XX VII (1932), 162-186. 


32. Spooner View of University Hall 1813 


Inscriptions: 
(at top of leaf) 


Perspective. / Representation of the new Chapel to be erected parrellel to 
Stoughton and Hollis. 


(at bottom of leaf) 
To Iohn Farrar. AM. A.A.S. Prof Math. et Nat. Phil. / this performance is 
respectfully / dedicated / by / William Spooner 


Wash drawing; size about 8.0 x 4.0 inches, with no border line; size of leaf about 
21.0 X 29.8 inches. 


Drawn by William Jones Spooner in 1813. 
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Tuis mathematical thesis, listed as Item No. 183 in Badger’s index, was 
submitted for the Exhibition of 27 April 1813, in which Spooner had 
one of the mathematical parts. Beneath the title at the top appear the 
working details and notes, followed by this wash drawing, with the 
dedication at the bottom. 

William Jones Spooner, the eldest son of Dr William and Mary 
Phillips Spooner, was born in Boston on 15 April 1794. After prepara- 
tion at the Boston Latin School, he entered Harvard in 1809 with the 
Class of 1813, becoming one of its leading members. He was orator of 
the Hasty Pudding Club, secretary of the Institute of 1770, deputy 
master of the Knights of the Square Table, and a member of the Porcel- 
lian Club and the Phi Beta Kappa Society. At his graduation he and 
Charles Folsom had as a Commencement part ‘A Deliberative Discus- 
sion of the proposition, “That the tendency of federal governments is 
rather to anarchy among the members, than tyranny in the head.” ” It 
is interesting at the present time to note that, in taking the negative of 
this proposition, he maintained at that early date that it was the natural 
tendency of federal institutions to diminish the powers of the several 
states and consolidate them under the central government. The class 
was much dissatisfied with the assignment of these parts, and appointed 
a committee to draw up a remonstrance to the authorities; the remon- 
strance was written by Spooner. Earlier in his college career, at the 
Exhibition on 20 August 1811, he and W. F. Carter had delivered ‘An 
English Dialogue, “Addison & Johnson. Beattie’s Dialogues.” ’ At the 
Exhibition on 20 October 1812 he had delivered the opening Latin 
oration, ‘De temporibus, quibus potissimum efloruerint ingenia.’ 

Following his graduation Spooner attended the famous Litchfield 
Law School for one year and then spent two years in the office of Peter 
O. Thacher. He was admitted to the bar in October, 1816, and soon 
became distinguished for his thoroughness of research and ability in 
argument. He gave every indication of acquiring great eminence in 
the profession and perhaps in public life as well, contributing a number 
of articles of a legal or literary nature to the North American Review, 
and in 1822 delivering the annual Phi Beta Kappa oration (later pub- 
lished) on the prospects of American literature; but early in 1823 his 


“Records of Commencement parts, Exhibition exercises, etc., for this general 
period are to be found in the bound volumes of printed programs, “Theses and 
Exercises for Commencement from 1811-65’ and ‘Order of Performances or Exhibi- 
tions 1810-1869,’ filed in the University Archives. 
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health began rapidly to fail and he died on 17 October 1824. The 
Suffolk County Bar attended his funeral in a body. The Sunday fol- 
lowing his death the Reverend James Gorham Palfrey delivered a 
sermon in his memory at the Church in Brattle Square which was 
summarized in the Christian Examiner for September and October, 
1824. 

As its title indicates, this rendered perspective was made before the 
erection of University Hall from one of the three sets of plans sub- 
mitted by Bulfinch. The perspective seen in the view of Parsons which 
follows was likewise taken from one of his plans. Yet another — repro- 
duced in Charles W. Eliot’s Harvard Memories (Cambridge, Mass., 
1923) — showing the building as finally constructed, is found in the 
mathematical thesis presented by William A. Whitwell of the Class of 
1824 at the Exhibition held 28 October 1823. These perspectives 
should be compared with representations of the actual building as seen 
in the following views subsequently described: Sundelius, Fisher, 
Davis-Pendleton, Harvard Register vignette, and vignette in Quincy’s 
History of Harvard University. Notes about the building will be 
found under the first mentioned of these. 


33. Parsons View of University Hall 1814 


(Plate XXXII) 
Inscription: 
Perspective Representation. / of / University Hall. / Respectfully inscribed 
to John Farrar Prof Math. & Nat. Phil. By Theophilus Parsons. 
Oval wash drawing; size 10.15 x 8.9 inches; size of leaf 21.6 x 28.14 inches. 
Drawn by Theophilus Parsons in 1814. 


Tuis thesis is listed as Item No. 201 in Badger’s index. In addition to 
the wash view there is also a working drawing. 

The drawing was reproduced in Old-Time New England, XXVII 
(April, 1937). 

The story of University Hall will be found under the Sundelius 
Views below. 

Theophilus Parsons was born in Newburyport on 17 May 1797, 
the son of the famous Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme 
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Court. He entered college with the Class of 1815. In the Exhibition 
held on 26 April 1814 he and two other classmates had as a part ‘A 
Greek Dialogue. “Eutichus, Lysimachus and Demipho;” translated 
from Plautus.’* Again, in the Exhibition held on 1 November 1814, 
the thirteenth number was ‘Mathematical Exercises,’ presented by Par- 
sons and several classmates; this “Perspective Representation’ was sub- 
mitted by Parsons on that occasion. Incidentally, it was on the occasion 
of this Exhibition that University Hall was first publicly put into use. 
At the next Exhibition, on 25 April 1815, Parsons delivered the open- 
ing Latin oration on “The Ages of Pericles and Augustus compared.’ 
At Commencement he had as a part an ‘Essay. On respect for ances- 
tors.’ In college Parsons was a member of the Porcellian and H 

Pudding Clubs, as well as of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, before which 
he delivered the annual oration in 1835, ‘On the Duties of Educated 
Men in a Republic.’ After graduation he studied law in the office of 
Judge William Prescott, and after a brief trip to Europe began prac- 
tice in Taunton, Massachusetts, but soon moved to Boston. Early in 
his life he began to contribute to the North American Review, the 
American Review, and other periodicals, later founding and editing 
the United States Literary Gazette. He also wrote many articles in 
defense and exposition of the Swedenborgian Church. In 1847 he 
was appointed Dane Professor of Law at Harvard, a chair which he 
held until his resignation in 1870, writing many legal treatises during 
his tenure, and receiving an LL.D. degree from Harvard in 1849. He 
died in Cambridge on 27 January 1882. In the words of Justice 
Holmes, he was ‘almost if not quite a man of genius, and gifted with 


a power of impressive statement which I do not know that I have ever 
seen equalled.’ ” 


Parsons’s perspective drawing of University Hall is shown in Plate 


XXXII, reproducing a portion of the original thesis preserved in the 
University Archives. 


*See p. 187, n. 1, above. 
* Collected Legal Papers (New York, 1920), p. 43. 
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34. Massachusetts Medical College View 1816 


(Plate XXXII) 
Inscriptions: 
(1) Massachusetts Medical College. 
(2) W. B. Annin Sc. J. R. Penniman. Del. 


Irregular copper-plate line engraving, without border line; size 6.12 x 3.15 
inches; size of leaf at least 8.7 x 5.0 inches. 


Drawn by John Ritto Penniman; engraved by William B. Annin. 

Issued in 1816. 

Provenance: The frontispiece of The New England Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery, V (April,-1816), issued to accompany the opening article (pp. 
109-127) entitled ‘Some Account of Harvard University, in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts’ (possibly by Dr John Collins Warren). 


Tue Harvard Medical School was founded in 1782 and until 1810 was 
conducted in Cambridge with headquarters in Holden Chapel. It was 
then moved to Boston, where from 1810 to 1816 it occupied the so- 
called White Building at 49 Marlborough Street (now 400 Washing- 
ton Street), of which no view is extant. 

The development of the School was so rapid, its services so valu- 
able, and its need for better facilities so great that in January, 1814, 
the Corporation, at the instigation of the Medical Faculty, petitioned 
the General Court for aid in financing a separate building for the 
School, with suitable equipment and a medical library. The Legisla- 
ture, 24 February 1814, granted a bank tax to Harvard, Bowdoin, 
and Williams for ten years, Harvard receiving $10,000 per year. On 
21 March 1814 the Corporation authorized the Medical Faculty to 
apply $18,000 to a new building, ‘expending the whole or such portion 
of it as may be judged expedient for the erection of a proper and con- 
venient Edifice for the purposes stated; to be paid by the Treasurer 
of the College, as the progress of the Edifice shall require — That they 
are empowered to select a piece of Land for the building, to prepare 
the plans, and to proceed to the Erection and completion of the same, 
communicating their proceedings from time to time to the Committee 
of the Corporation hereafter mentioned [President Kirkland and John 
Lowell] —’’* 


* College Records, V, 151-152. 
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Land was acquired on Mason Street near Boston Common and the 
brick structure seen in this view erected. The building was ready for 
occupancy by December, 1816. In recognition of the generosity of 
the General Court it was called the Massachusetts Medical College, a 
name which clung to the School for many years. The architect was 
Jacob Guild, a ‘housewright’ of whom little is known, but who, 
‘having executed his work with the greatest fidelity and good Judge- 
ment’ and yet not having received a ‘reasonable compensation for his 
Services and Time,’ was voted by the Corporation 16 December 1816 
‘a sum not exceeding five hundred dollars’ as additional compensation.* 

The building was of brick, 88 by 43 feet, and contained medical 
and chemical lecture rooms, a chemical laboratory, a library, an an- 
atomical theatre, large and small dissecting rooms, and an anatomical 
museum, as well as a central hot-air heating plant invented by Jacob 
Perkins, one of the first of these modern necessities to be installed. 
Here the Medical School was housed from 1816 to 1847, when it 
moved to new quarters on Grove Street (discussed below). The 
Mason Street building, sold at the time of the move to the Natural 
History Society, was standing at least until 1905, when it was in use 
by the City Fire Department. 

The delineator of the view, John Ritto Penniman, was an ‘ornamen- 
tal painter’ who lived in Roxbury and was noted for his well-executed 
views of Boston Common and other scenes in and about Boston. He 
was at one time employed by Willard the clockmaker, attracted the 
interest of Gilbert Stuart, and, in the words of his contemporary, Wil- 
liam Dunlap, ‘had the honor of being the first teacher of Alvan Fisher.’ 
Dunlap goes on to say: ‘He had more talent and skill than many who 
aspire to higher branches of the art. If he had had that education, or 
those feelings, which would have led him to aspire to the character 
and conduct of a gentleman, he would have been a good artist and a 
respectable citizen; but he became a drunkard, and died despised or 
lamented, according to the feelings of those who were acquainted 
with his talents and his conduct.’ ? 

William B. Annin, who engraved the plate, received his training 
under that father of Boston wood engravers, Abel Bowen, for whom 
he was working in 1813 and for some years thereafter. He then en- 
graved for a time both portraits and views over his own name before 
forming a partnership in 1823 with George Girdler Smith, likewise a 


* [bid., V, 264. * The Arts of Design, Il, 27. 
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pupil of Bowen, under the name of Annin & Smith. Stauffer lists a 
number of Annin’s works. 

The account of the Medical School in the unsigned Journal article 
which the present view accompanies as a frontispiece is largely the same 
as that in Some Account of the Medical School in Boston, 1824, to 
which a second engraving of Penniman’s drawing, by the firm of 
Annin & Smith, is similarly attached (No. 37 below). It is known 
that this latter account, although likewise published anonymously, 
was written by Dr John Collins Warren, second of the famous 
Harvard-Warren line, so it seems likely that the 1816 account of the 
University, in the Journal, is also from his pen. 

The present view was reproduced in Antique Views of ye Towne of 
Boston, by James H. Stark (Boston, 1882). There is a small wood 
engraving of the building, adapted either from this view or the nearly 
identical view of 1824 (No. 37 below), in Quincy’s History (II, 393; 
discussed below). This wood engraving is reproduced in The Harvard 
Book (Cambridge, Mass., 1875); The Harvard Medical School . . . 
1782-1905, by Thomas F. Harrington (New York, 1905); and The 
New Century and the New Building of Harvard Medical School. 
1783-1883 (Cambridge, Mass., 1884). 


The Medical College View of 1816 is reproduced in Plate XXXII 
from the set of the New England Journal of Medicine and Surgery in 
the Library of the Harvard Medical School. 
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35. Sundelius Views 1821 
(Plates XXXIV and XXXV) 


Later sections of this compilation will show views of Harvard ex- 
ecuted in England, France, Germany, and Italy. It was not until 1946, 
however, that the Harvard community learned of such views from 
still another European country —Sweden. They are water-colors 
drawn by Emanuel Sundelius in 1821 and tipped in between the leaves 
of a ledger-size notebook of 163 pages now in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala and entitled in Swedish, ‘Fragments of notes on dif- 
ferent subjects made during residence in America in the year 1821 col- 
lected as a pastime and occupation for his sickbed by their author 
Emanuel under shelter of hospitality and noble friendliness on the 
Hammar Estate, Skane, December 1821.’ * 

Sundelius (known also as Edhelhjertha) was born at Visnum, 
Varmland, Sweden, on 21 May 1794, of a well-known family of 
clergymen. He entered the University of Uppsala in 1812, where he 
spent two years working in the field of natural science. After an un- 
successful career as a soldier from 1814 to 1816, he became a tutor in 
the family of Major Casper Ehrenborg at Hammar in 1817. This re- 
tired life was interrupted when a maternal uncle, Asmund L. Edhel- 
hjertha by name, who had made a fortune in Mexico, called him to 
America to become his heir. Sundelius reached Boston in December, 
1820, only to learn that his uncle had died. Attempts to secure the 
estate proved fruitless because of the disturbed condition of the erst- 


* The existence of this material was brought to the attention of Harvard in 1946 
by Mr Naboth Hedin, director of the Swedish-American News Exchange in New 
York, who noticed a reference to it in Amerika i svensk literatur 1750-1820 (Lund, 
1930), by Harald Elovson. At his own expense Mr Hedin secured from the Univer- 
sity of Uppsala photostats of the two manuscripts relating to Sundelius (X240 and 
X415), together with photographs of the drawings. The old-fashioned Swedish text 
of the Harvard portion was translated by Dr Sven Liljeblad, temporarily at Harvard 
as Research Fellow in Germanic Languages and Literatures, and Dr Phillip Mitchell 
of the German Department. The information relating to Sundelius which follows 
comes chiefly from Dr Elovson’s book (pp. 271, 275-279), supplemented by details 
drawn by Dr Mitchell from the Uppsala manuscripts and by data supplied by 
Landsekreterare Roger Sundelius of Karlstad, Sweden. The information relating to 
the College and its buildings is taken from the translations of the manuscripts. The 
compiler of these articles is naturally greatly indebted to each of the foregoing. 
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while Spanish colonies, and Sundelius found it necessary to support 
himself. His own account states that he served for a time as an assistant 
to the Professor of Chemistry at Harvard and later as an assistant in 
the Harvard Library. No mention of him has been found in the Uni- 
versity records, but two leaves in one of the Uppsala manuscripts, con- 
taining a list of books, have been identified as a part of a shelf-list for 
the Library, the Archives possessing almost exact duplicates of the 
two leaves, plus a few others, all in Sundelius’s hand. Illness dogged his 
stay in this country, and he finally returned to Sweden in September, 
1821. By December he had resumed his sinecure with the Ehrenborgs 
at Hammar, where these notes on America were written. According 
to family records, he returned to the Americas in 1823, living in Brazil 
and Mexico, first as a missionary and later as a plantation owner. Noth- 
ing is known of him after 1841. 

The ‘Fragments’ of Sundelius include: ‘Notes on the State of 
Massachusetts,’ “Description of Boston,’ “Notes on the cities lying in 
the immediate vicinity of Boston,’ and ‘Notes on the University in 
Cambridge.’ At the end of the notebook are portions of a diary which 
he kept during his voyage to America and residence in Boston. His 
notes are drawn largely from published sources and are very much of 
a guidebook nature. Occasionally, however, he expresses interesting 
personal opinions of life in New England as he saw it. He found him- 
self troubled by the unrestricted religious freedom and felt that he 
could not subscribe fully to the principles of the Constitution; he 
admired the lack of class distinction and the school system so far as he 
experienced it, but believed children were allowed too much latitude 
by their parents; and he comments on the lack of beggars, the hospital- 
ity of the people, the fact that inns seemed better and cheaper than 
at home, and the inferiority of the streets. He seems to have had at 
least a speaking acquaintanceship with President Kirkland, Professors 
Peck, Bigelow, Farrar, the Reverend Abiel Holmes, and others in 
similar positions. 

Writing of Harvard he says: 


The university lies on a long plain or parade ground in Cambridge. The plain 
slopes slightly. To the south there rise in a green park eight solid buildings of 
a simple but firm and challenging architecture. The space they occupy is en- 
closed by a pale fence with attractive free-standing columns. The park has been 
planted with pine trees, Virginia juniper, big elms and some other broad-leaf 
trees which give the place a pleasing appearance and provide the most refreshing 
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shadows, in which a vigorously growing lawn almost invites the passer-by to 
sit down. 


In addition to the four Harvard views listed below from the Sun- 
delius notebook — each of which is far from accurate — there are also 
various drawings of Boston buildings and scenes and an interesting 
picture of a Harvard student in summer costume. There is also in- 
cluded in the notebook a print of the engraving of the Massachusetts 
Medical College (View No. 34 immediately preceding) in which 
Sundelius has inked out ‘J. R. Penniman. Del.’ and written ‘Emanuel 
Del’ just to the left. 


a) PLAN oF THE YARD 
Inscriptions: 
(1) Rt. af Emanuel. 
(2) Plan Ritning pa Harvardska Academien / Cambridge Massts 


(at left) 
Ne 1. Universitetet 
Ne 2. Bibliotequet eller Harvards Hall. 
N° 3. Holdens Capell. 
Ne 4. Presidents Residenset 
(at right) 


Ne 52 Massachusetts Hall. 

Ne 62 Hollis Hall. 

Ne 7. Stoughton Hall. 

Ne 8. Holworty Hall. 

(referring to numbers appearing on the respective 
buildings in the plan) 
Rectangular pen-and-ink and wash drawing; size of plan within borders 7.0 x 
5-7 inches; size of full leaf 8.13 x 7.8 inches. 

Provenance: p.105 of notebook. 


In addition to the buildings which have been numbered and named 
the plan also shows the Meetinghouse in the lower right-hand corner; 
part of the Wigglesworth House with its outbuildings east of Wads- 
worth; University Minor in the rear of University itself; a similar 
adjunct to Holworthy; the north and south pumps; the few trees then 
to be found in the College grounds, among them that known as the 
Class Day Elm, in the Holden-Hollis-Harvard quadrangle, and the 
Rebellion Elm, in front of Hollis; the President’s orchard; and the 
wooded area to the east of University Hall. University, it should be 
noted, is out of position, appearing opposite Hollis, rather than oppo- 
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site the east ends of Harvard and Massachusetts. Likewise, the entire 
section of the Yard south of Massachusetts is telescoped, being little 
more than a third of its true width north and south. 


b) Universiry Hatt 

Inscriptions: 
(1) Ritadt af Emanuel. 
(2) Harwardska Universitetet i Cambridge. 

Rectangular water-color; size of view within rules 8.6 x 7.1 inches; size of 
full leaf 10.6 x 8.4 inches. 

Provenance: p. 97 of notebook. 


This is the earliest picture of University Hall yet discovered, with 
the exception of the previously described mathematical theses of 
Spooner and Parsons developed from the architectural plans before 
the building was erected. Notes about the building will follow. 


c) Harvarp Hatt 
Inscriptions: 
(1) Rit. af Emanuel. 
(2) Biblioteques Byggnaden i Cambridge. 
Rectangular water-color; size of view within rules 6.15 x 4.4 inches; size 
of full leaf 8.0 x 5.9 inches. 
Provenance: p. 99 of notebook. 


Sundelius writes (not entirely correctly) that 


this building is made of dark brick and was built in 1756. It is 108’ long 
40’ broad and 50’ high. It has on its roof a tower which contains the univer- 
sity’s bell which signals the beginning of classes, prayer, divine service, 
meals and recesses. . . . To the left of the entrance was formerly the uni- 
versity chapel, now made into a lecture room and exhibition room for the 
valuable philosophical [scientific] apparatus. ... On the third story we 
come to the university’s library which has now been arranged by Librarian 


Cogswell. . . . The library occupies two large rooms separated only in the 
center of the building by a small central room. 


He adds that the library consists of about 30,000 volumes for the most 
part very well chosen; many European scholars and connoisseurs 
have acknowledged that more valuable works are found in the col- 
lection, small in numbers, than in most European libraries! The 
clock on the front gable is of particular interest. The building has 
already been described in connection with the Revere View (No. 5 
preceding). 
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d) Presmwwent’s House 

Inscriptions: 
(1) Rit. af Emanuel. 
(2) Presidents Residenset vid Hawardska Universitetet i Cambridge 

Masstts : 

Rectangular water-color; size within rules 7.0 x 4.5 inches; size of full leaf 
7.15 X §.6 inches. 

Provenance: p. 111 of notebook. 


This drawing is included among the Harvard group of views by Sun- 
delius only because of its inscription. The building is obviously not 
the well-known Wadsworth House (described under the Warren 
View, No. 7 preceding), in which President Kirkland was residing 
during the visit of Sundelius. The error may have been caused by 
the fact that his finished drawings were perhaps executed from rough 
sketches misinterpreted in reproduction. At a pure guess, the build- 
ing shown might have been the Craigie or the Sewall House. 


As previously noted, the Sundelius drawing of University Hall is the 
earliest representation yet discovered of that building, completed in 
1815 (although it is first seen in relation to the other buildings in the 
Alvan Fisher Views which follow). As with the other drawings of 
Sundelius, however, it is very inaccurate, perhaps again because of mis- 
interpretation of his original sketches. He shows only four of the eight 
large double-length central windows of the chapel; he omits the pilas- 
ters which divided the front (and rear) faces, the entablature they 
supported, and the roof balustrade above; and by shortening the length 
of the building he completely over-emphasizes the front portico. 
Many of the views which follow in this series give a correct conception 
of this new hall. 

Holworthy Hall, built by lottery proceeds 1811-12 (and discussed 
under the Fisher Views below), had relieved the more urgent needs for 
increased dormitory space, but general administrative, teaching, and 
library space was still badly required. Since 1766 Harvard Hall had 
not only housed the Library and the scientific apparatus and collections 
but also the College offices, recitation rooms, chapel, commons, and 
kitchen as well. The increase in the Library and in the number of stu- 
dents had long made a new building for the latter purposes desirable if 
not actually necessary; and so students had hardly moved in to Hol- 
worthy, and the echoes of the President’s speech of dedication had 
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hardly died away, before steps were taken for the erection of another 
building. 

At a meeting of the Corporation on 8 November 1812, it was “Voted 
that a committee be appointed to devise the form and site of a building 
in the College Grounds to include a Commons Hall; and that in fixing 
upon the site, the committee have reference to other buildings which 
may in future be erected, and that they make an estimate of the expense 
of such building.’* Christopher Gore, John Lowell, and Loammi 
Baldwin were appointed on the committee. They consulted with 
Charles Bulfinch, who prepared three alternative plans providing for a 
chapel, commons, and rooms for other purposes at an estimated cost of 
$35,000 to $40,000. At the Corporation meeting on 28 December 
1812, Gore on behalf of the committee submitted plans 3 and 1 and re- 
commended that the building be erected at once regardless of the final 
decision as to its interior, with ‘external walls of the building to be of 
granite from the County of Middlesex, and in point of execution equal 
to the Edifice erected by the New England Insurance Company.’ * On 
12 December 1812 the Corporation had already voted “That the Treas- 
urer be requested to pay Charles Bulfinch Esqt One Hundred Dollars 
for his plans for the New College Buildings, and for the Stove in the 
Library; and that the said vote be communicated with the thanks of the 
Corporation.’ ® 

The plan for including a chapel in the new building met with some 
disapproval, particularly from President Kirkland, who drew up a 
memorandum embodying his criticisms. He objected to the fact that 
visitors to the chapel would have to pass by the halls and through the 
entries by which everything passed from the kitchen to the commons 
halls; that the College officers and their families did not have a private 
staircase so that they need not enter by the same way as the students 
and ‘join in the huddle of comers from the colleges.’ He proposed a 
separate chapel to correct these difficulties.‘ 

The University Archives acquired in 1937 what purports to be a 
certified copy of resolutions passed by the Corporation on 4 and 11 
January 1813, although the minutes in their final form in the College 
Records give no indication of meetings held on these dates. These re- 
solutions are as follows: 


* College Records, V, 103. * lbid., V, 105. 
* [bid., V, 104. 
“Harvard College Papers, VII, 8, in the University Archives, 
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Voted — That the Corporation will proceed to erect a public building about 
the size & form of the plan No 1. length 140 feet — breadth 45. ft. & height 42. 
— the interior disposition of said Building to be a subject of future considera- 
tion — that the site of it shall correspond nearly to plan No 3. that is to say it 
shall face the opening between Massachusetts & Harvard Halls — being in the 
centre of an area of seven hundred by four hundred feet — with a view to the 
erection of edifices in future around said area. — 

Voted that John Lowell Esq' & Loammi Baldwin Esq' be requested & em- 
powered to proceed to execute the foregoing vote by making contracts for 
materials & work & superintending the erection of the edifice & that the Treas- 
urer pay their draughts made in pursuance of the authority & commission thus 
given... 

At the same meeting it was voted that the President & Judge Davis be re- 
quested to prepare a communication to be presented to a number of gentlemen, 
inviting them, if they see fit, to enable the College to build a separate Chapel. 

At a meeting on the 11% the form of such communication was reported to 
the Board & they voted that several copies be signed by the members of the 


Corporation & sent to certain gentlemen to be designated by the Committee, 
they having consulted with the Board. 


Subscriptions were not forthcoming in response to the invitation 
and so the Corporation went ahead with its original plans. The site 
selected for the building was the swamp which then existed in the old 
Ox Pasture along the western line of the former Leverett and Wiggles- 
worth estates (see Plate II above); here the cows had long been ac- 
customed to water. On 1 July 1813 the corner-stone of the building 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies. A procession consisting of the 
Corporation, Faculty, and students moved from Harvard Hall to the 
new building, where the President delivered a short address in which 
he gave the building the name of University Hall.’ A silver plate bear- 
ing the following inscription was then placed under the corner-stone: 


FUND. HUJ. AED. XTo. ET. Ecct. pic. 
Impens. Acap. ERec. DIE PRIM. JUL. AD. 
MDCCCXIII. FEL. Pos. Ausp. Exc. Cat. Strone. 
ARM. L.L.D. Rerp. Nost. Mas. Gus. Ipeoque 
Inspec. Princip. ATQUE Rev. Jonan. T. Kirk- 
LAND S. T. D. LL.D. UNIV. NOST. PRAES.® 


* Papers relating to Massachusetts and University Halls, in the Archives. 

* President Kirkland’s draft of this address is to be found in the Corporation 
Papers for 1812-13, in the University Archives. 

* College Records, V, 118 (where an unabbreviated inscription is also given). 
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Original plans called for two flights of steps on both the western and 
eastern sides of the building. They also called for a plain front on the 
west, without the portico as seen in Spooner’s mathematical thesis (No. 
32 preceding). At a meeting of the Corporation on 4 October 1813 it 
was voted to add ‘the Colonade delineated by Mr Bulfinch; provided, 
the expense to the College be not more than twenty five hundred dol- 
lars’ * (probably as a protection from the weather for the large number 
of students who would congregate there for meals). Later it was voted 
to dispense with the two flights of stairs on the east side, corresponding 
to those on the west, because of the expense; on 10 May 1815 Lowell 
was given authority to dispose of the steps ordered for this purpose but 
not used. 

As shown in the perspective drawn by Theophilus Parsons (No. 33 
preceding), Bulfinch in one of his plans designed the building to carry 
a cupola, for which he made a separate detailed drawing now in the 
University Archives; the drawing was included in the Tercentenary 
Exhibition of the Archives and reproduced in the catalogue.’ This 
beautiful addition also was omitted from the final building because of 
the expense. Bulfinch used the design, however, four years later when 
he drew his plans for the First Church in Lancaster, Massachusetts — 
a building considered by many architectural experts to have been his 
masterpiece. 

Baldwin, having carried the building to practical completion, gave 
up its supervision, and it was voted on 9 May 1814 “That the Corpora- 
tion in consideration of his able and faithful services in that work allow 
him seven hundred dollars.’ * On 20 January 1815 Bulfinch was voted 
$250 in full for his services in the erection of the building. 

The total cost of University Hall was about $65,000. As Quincy 
points out,* the grant made to the College by the General Court in 
1814 of the proceeds of a bank tax for ten years (see No. 34 above), 
served to relieve in part — but only in part — the pressure of this special 
expense upon the regular College funds. 

With the completion of the chapel the College formally withdrew 
from the First Church of Cambridge and organized its own church; 


* Tbid., V, 131. 

*C. E. Walton, An Historical Prospect of Harvard College 1636-1936 (Boston, 
1936), Opposite p. 40. 

* College Records, V, 155. For Baldwin see under No. 36 below. 

“History of Harvard University, Il, 331, 355-356. 
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for the first time in the nearly two hundred years of its history Faculty 
and students did not attend Sunday services in the Meetinghouse of the 
First Church. 

University Hall was the College’s first stone building — built of 
white Chelmsford granite, ‘the best granite that has ever been dis- 
covered in this vicinity,’ * and, as Sundelius says, ‘a granite rather verg- 
ing on white than gray and which has a passing resemblance to marble.’ 
Above a rusticated basement rose smoothly dressed walls. Both the 
eastern and western faces bore four Ionic pilasters, which divided the 
fronts into segments and supported entablatures and balustrades. 
Along the west front ran the portico of nine columns, flanked by flights 
of stone steps, while the east front was partially screened by a high wall 
enclosing the out-buildings (including the indispensable piggery) 
which surrounded the kitchen yard; the wall was perhaps also useful 
for keeping out the hungry and curious. The kitchen was on the 
ground or basement floor. The first floor was divided into four halls, 
running east and west, one hall for each class. The chapel — one of 
Bulfinch’s masterpieces — occupied the second and third stories of the 
central portion of the building. Above wainscoting were Ionic pilas- 
ters supporting a cornice, with a pulpit at the east end, an organ (from 
1821) at the west, and galleries for Faculty and families at the north 
and south. Rooms in the wings, two to each of the upper floors, were 
used for recitation purposes, except for those on the second floor of the 
south wing, which were set aside for the Corporation. Here, begin- 
ning with Jared Sparks, the President had his office, until the move to 
Massachusetts Hall in 1939. 

Some of the descriptive comments of Sundelius about the building 
he had drawn may be of interest. He writes: 


The architecture of the building possesses some attributes unusual in public 
buildings, ic. modesty combined with good taste and solidity. (Americans 
have a good expression for this: a chaste and ornamental architecture.) . . . 

On the first floor one can enter to the right or left through high vaulted doors 
into the recreation and dining halls. In the front there is nothing save perhaps 
the students’ weapons which have been left there and which give the rooms 
a gay military appearance. . . . At the bottom of the building are the well- 
known cellars which are occupied by big, clean kitchens, one in each end, with 
big fireplaces, running water, machines to turn spits, facilities for baking, etc. 


* Eliot, Harvard Memories, p. 122. After many years of disuse, the quarries were 
reopened, and supplied the stone for the Littauer Center building erected in 1938- 
39; see Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XLI (1938), 8. 
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.. . To the rear are exits to the yard with stairs leading up which make the 
procuring of firewood easy. . . . The roof is covered with copper. It has no 
ridges, but is sloping and flat. All rooms are supplied with fireplaces; the 
chapel has a temporary tile stove. 


University Hall was first publicly used for the Exhibition held on 
1 November 1814, although the building was not completed until 
1815. The program of this opening Exhibition ends with a long note, 
‘Order of sitting, &c. in the Chapel of University Hall.’* After a care- 
ful designation of places for everybody — including the ladies — there 
is the statement: ‘No person will be allowed to stand on the seats, or 
sit on the railing.’ With the completion of the building, there were 
attempts to make it the center for the development of a new social 
life at the College. Perhaps the first such occasion was the concert 
given by ‘several musical societies of College’ on 11 May 1815, de- 
scribed in the diary of Richard M. Hodges.’ Some of the Faculty even 
attempted entertainments for the students, but apparently the gulf be- 
tween teacher and taught was too great, and the surroundings too 
reminiscent of classroom tribulation, for a successful outcome. As 
Henry Lee put it, ‘One may pronounce a hospital well aired, sunny, 
clean, and yet shrink from being a social guest, especially if the supper 
is to be given in the operating-room; and something of the same shud- 
der must have crept over the students as they essayed festivity in the 
rooms of University Hall.’ * 

Architecturally, University Hall showed the simplicity and good 
proportions of Bulfinch’s public buildings generally, and it was reason- 
ably well adapted, originally, to the purposes for which it was designed. 
Eliot called it ‘the great architectural effort of the College.’ Praise was 
far from universal when it was built, however. One critic wrote, in 
the North American Review, ‘We doubt whether the world contains 
any other architectural abortion to be compared to this,’ referring par- 
ticularly to the western portico. Another, Joseph Green Cogswell, then 
a tutor and later Librarian, called the building ‘the white spectre of 
$80,000.’ It is true that the building was by far the most expensive that 
the College had yet erected, but its final cost, as already noted, was 

*See p. 187, n. 1, above. 

* Quoted by Henry Lee in his entertaining account of University Hall in The 


Harvard Book, I, 88. A small broadside program issued for this concert is now 


known in only one copy, recently presented to the College Library and preserved 
in the Archives. 
* The Harvard Book, I, 88. 
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$65,000 and not $80,000. It is only fair to say that time has undoubt- 
edly mellowed the early brilliance of its white walls, producing the 
beautiful patina now seen. The apparition of the new Littauer building 
is sufficient evidence that in its early days University may well have 
looked like a ‘white spectre.’ 

The removal of the portico — not an original idea of Bulfinch’s, any- 
way — greatly improved the western front. This was done in 1842, in 
order to let more light into the basement, where a Faculty Room had 
been established, commons being discontinued in the halls above at the 
same time. Previously, in 1833, the chapel had been ‘twisted out of 
shape and hideously transformed’; in 1858, with the erection of Apple- 
ton Chapel, its original function entirely ceased; and in 1867 it was 
divided horizontally and cut up into classrooms on both floors. At this 
same time the dormer windows now seen on the building were also in- 
stalled. By 1896 the need for larger quarters for the Faculty led to the 
restoration of the chapel as a single room, though without the galleries. 
The original wainscoting and cornice were still available; new pilasters, 
in the style of the old, were added. 

In 1849, even the boarding-house system in the basement, which in 
1842 had succeeded the commons in the halls above, was discontinued, 
and the kitchen out-buildings and enclosing wall on the east were torn 
down. Unscathed, however, was one of Harvard’s most famous insti- 
tutions, ‘Minor Universitas,’ and at least a portion of its protecting 
grove of pines, the ‘Nemora Musarum’ of a later day, clearly seen in 
the Prang & Mayer View of 1858 (described below). One of these 
trees is still standing — the hurricane of 1938 having blown down its 
single surviving companion. But University Minor succumbed in 
1870, swept away by the wave of modernization riding in with Presi- 
dent Eliot.’ 


The back of University may seem a little strange. 

Grieve not, oh upper classmen, that is but a minor change. 

A vase that once held roses ye may shatter if ye will 

But they tell us that the roses scent will cling around it still.? 


The east steps of University Hall were not added until 1917, the 
gift of the Class of 1887. Still later was the arrival of the Daniel Chester 


* Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, pp. 216, 331. 
* Waldron Kintzing Post, ‘At a Dinner of the New York Harvard Club [Circa 
1895],’ in Verses of ’90 and Others (New York, 1941), p. 45. 
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French statue of John Harvard before the west front, moved thither 
from the Delta in 1924. 

Modern architectural opinion relative to University seems to be 
as varied as that of a century and a quarter ago. In 1909 Montgomery 
Schuyler said that in itself the building ‘is a dignified and seemly piece 
of classic, as classic was then and there understood, or would be if its 
chiefly monumental feature were not lacking’ — the fronting western 
portico. He is especially critical of Bulfinch for failing to anticipate 
the future development of the Yard by placing University where it 
Opposes a ‘non possumus’ to any attempt at reconstruction by the use 
of long axes. Furthermore he feels that Bulfinch should have con- 
formed in material instead of expecting his successors to follow his in- 
novation. Since he miscalculated, posterity has had its usual revenge 
— ‘it is his building which remains lonely and fruitless, “without pride 
of ancestry or hope of posterity,” while the brick beginnings which 
he disregarded have become the fountain and origin of what there is 
interesting in the architecture of the college yard.’ * 

On the other hand, Dean Hudnut has very recently said that Uni- 
versity owes much to its site. ‘Free-standing in the very center of the 
Yard. . . , [it] has more than any other of our buildings the solidarity 
and three-dimensional character of sculpture. Compare it with its 
two cousins: Littauer, proportioned like a slice of cheese, Lehman 
standing like a naughty schoolboy in a corner of the Yard.’ He goes 
on to say that Bulfinch had the good sense not to copy the buildings 
then standing, but, with a theme more elegant and humane than dormi- 
tories, proceeded to give Harvard the most scholarly, the most aristo- 
cratic, and the most ‘New England’ of its buildings.* De gustibus non 
est disputandum. 


Two of the Sundelius drawings — the Plan of the Yard and Uni- 
versity Hall — are shown in Plates XXXIV and XXXV, reproduced 
directly from the originals through the courtesy of the Library of 
the University of Uppsala, in whose keeping they are. 
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36. Alvan Fisher Views 1823 


(Plates XXXVI and XXXVII) 
South View 


Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) Fisher Pinxt Massachusetts Hall Harvard Hall Hollis Hall 


Stoughton Hall MHolworthy Hall University Hall Annin & 
Smith. Sc. 


(2) South View of the Several Halls of Harvard College. 
(3) Taken from the Balcony of Presidents House. 
(4) Boston Published by Cummings, Hilliard & Co. May 1% 1823 
— Copy Right secured according to Law. 
Rectangular copper-plate line engraving and etching; size 15.0 x 9.14 inches; * 
size of plate approximately 17.0 x 13.0 inches; size of original sheet 
approximately 22.12 x 18.0 inches uncut. 


Drawn by Alvan Fisher; engraved by the firm of Annin & Smith. 
Issued in 1823 depicting the College in 1821. 
Northeast View 
Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 


(1) Fisher Pinxt University Hall Massachusetts Hall Harvard Hall 
Hollis Hall Stoughton Hall Holworthy Hall C. C. Torrey Sc. 


* Given by Stokes as 14.13 x 9.13 inches, in American Historical Prints, p. 110. 
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(2) North East View of the Several Halls of Harvard College. 

(3) Taken from the Craigie Road 

(4) Boston, Published by Cummings, Hilliard & Co. May 1% 1823 
— Copy Right secured according to Law 


Rectangular copper-plate line engraving and etching; size 14.14 x 9.12 
inches; size of plate approximately 17.0 x 13.0 inches; size of original 
sheet approximately 22.12 x 18.0 inches uncut. 

Drawn by Alvan Fisher; engraved by Charles Cutler Torrey. 


Issued in 1823 depicting the College in 1821. 


Because they were originally issued as a pair these two views are 
considered together. They appeared on 1 May 1823, on which date 
they were also entered for copyright in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of Massachusetts in the name of Cummings & Hilliard. 
The proposal for their publication, however, had been before the 
public for some time — certainly as early as the summer of 1821. In 
the issue of the Boston Daily Advertiser for August 15 of that year 
the following item appeared: 


Views of the Colleges in Cambridge. 


Cummings & Hilliard propose publishing by subscription, two Views of the 
Colleges in Cambridge; to be engraved in the line manner, and in a very superior 
style, from fine original pictures (executed expressly for the purpose) by Mr. 
Fisher. The edifices in these pictures must necessarily be of paramount interest, 
but the Views will be entirely different — one presenting a picturesque pros- 
pect of the Colleges, as seen from the Craigie road; the other, a perspective 
view of the buildings, as they appear from an elevated situation, looking into 
the interior of the square, formed by the edifices. The size of the engravings 
will be ten inches high by fifteen in breadth, and neither pains nor expense 
will be spared to render them worthy of the patronage of the public. Our 
University is confessedly the greatest literary institution of the new world; 
and as no tolerable view of its edifices has hitherto been executed, the pub- 
lishers entertain a hope that they shall be encouraged to proceed in the work, 
with a prospect of ultimate remuneration. They rely in an especial manner, 
not only on the favour and patronage of those gentlemen who have been edu- 
cated at the University, but also upon the munificence of the young gentlemen 
who are now the inmates of its walls. 

The paintings will be placed in the hands of the engravers, as soon as a 
sufficient number of subscribers are obtained to warrant the undertaking; 
and the plates will be finished with as much despatch as a due regard to the 
interests of the subscribers, and the nature of the work itself will admit. 

The subscription price will be Four Dollars for the two Views, which can- 
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not be sold separately. The price to non-subscribers will be from five to six 
dollars. 


Subscriptions received at the Book-Store of C. & H. Boston, and at their 
Book-Store in Cambridge. 


This advertisement was repeated almost daily through September 1. 


From September 4 to 14, the following item appeared in the Adver- 
tiser: 


Colledges in Cambridge. — Sketches of the two Views of the Colleges in 
Cambridge, in gilt frames, may be seen at the Bookstore of Cummunes & Hit- 
LARD, No. 1, Cornhill, where subscriptions will be received. 


On 14 August 1821 there was entered for copyright Logan, an Indian 
Tale written by Samuel Webber, son of the earlier President of the 
College, and printed in Cambridge by Hilliard and Metcalf. On the 
back board cover of this book appears this advertising note, ‘C. & H. 
propose publishing, by subscription, two Views of the Colleges in 
Cambridge; to be engraved in the line manner, in a very superior 
style, from fine original pictures, executed expressly for the purpose, 
by Mr. FisHer.’ 

The ‘fine original pictures, executed expressly for the purpose,’ done 
in oil and measuring 27.4 x 19.0 inches, have for many years hung in 
the office of the President of the University, first in University Hall 
and latterly in Massachusetts Hall. They were included in the Har- 
vard Tercentenary Exhibition, and are listed as Nos. 399 and 400 re- 
spectively in the catalogue. On the back of the South View is the 
inscription: ‘A. Fisher Pinx’t. 1821. A view of the interior of the 
College yard Taken from the President’s House’; and on the back of 
the Northeast View appears ‘Alvan Fisher Pinx’t. 1821. A view of 
the Colleges in Cambridge Taken from a situation between the Charles- 
town and Craigie Bridge roads.’ It is said that the former was drawn 
from the roof of Wadsworth House (and not the balcony), to which 
vantage point President Kirkland also climbed one day and spent some 
time discussing the picture with the artist." 

This same source is also authority for the fact that the two engrav- 
ings of these views were made not from these original oils but from 
india-ink copies executed by Fisher. It may be noted that Cummings 
& Hilliard’s second form of advertisement in the Advertiser mentions 
‘Sketches of the two Views.’ No india-ink ‘copies’ are known, but 


* The Harvard Book, I, 110-111. 
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very recently pencil and wash drawings of the two views, measuring 
15.4 X 10.0 inches, and squared off as if for copying, have been located, 
among a miscellany of sketches and notebooks in the house of the 
artist at Dedham. These drawings differ from both the paintings and 
engravings in a number of details, and presumably were executed 
earlier. That of the South View has a different distribution of figures, 
and also shows a small out-building appended to the east side of Har- 
vard Hall* which appears in neither the painting nor the engraving. 
The drawing of the Northeast View contains no human figures, and 
several of the buildings are merely outlined. It seems very probable 
that these drawings were made in 1821, and that they served as a source 
for both the paintings and the engravings.’ 

Included in the Evart Jansen Wendell bequest to the Harvard Col- 
lege Library in 1919 were water-colors of the two Fisher views, about 
14.12 X 9.12 inches in size, and without signature or other identifying 
mark. Apparently copies (by another hand) of the original oil paint- 
ings, and conjecturally dated ca. 1830, they now hang in the main 
corridor of Massachusetts Hall. At pages 50 and 51 of A Record of 
the Commemoration . . . on the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Founding of Harvard College (Cambridge, Mass., 
1887) are reproductions of pen-and-ink sketches taken from the orig- 
inal oil paintings, with the respective inscriptions ‘Harvard College, 
1821. After Alvan Fisher. (Taken from the rear of the old President’s 
House.),’ and ‘Harvard College, 1821. After Alvan Fisher. (Taken 
from the site of Memorial Hall.).’ 

Although reasonably scarce, the two prints themselves are far from 
unobtainable, and copies are to be found in the Harvard College Li- 
brary, the office of the Treasurer of Harvard College, the New York 
Public Library, the American Antiquarian Society, the University 
Club of New York, and various other institutions, not to mention a 
number of private collections. Those which were in the Tercentenary 
Exhibition, and which are listed as Nos. 401 and 402 in the catalogue, 


*Presumably an entry to the buttery in the basement. The Sundelius drawing 
(see No. 35 above) of Harvard Hall, executed in 1821, includes what must be the 
same appendage, although with two entrances instead of one. 

*Yet another Harvard drawing by Fisher, showing the College buildings as 
viewed from the Common and including Christ Church on the right, was found 
among the sketches at Dedham. It is an unfinished pencil sketch, lightly covered 


with wash, and measures 14.12 x 9.13 inches, on an irregular sheet of paper roughly 
19.8 x 15.0 inches. 
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were purchased by original subscription by Daniel Appleton White 
of the Class of 1797, and are now owned by his great-grandson, Henry 
Wilder Foote of the Class of 1897. Unfortunately, the inscriptions 
given in the catalogue description are incorrect, both engravings there 
being attributed to Torrey. Both prints are listed in the Catalogue of 
the Collection of Engravings in the University Club (New York, 
1926), and as Items E-142 and E-141 in Stokes’s American Historical 
Prints (New York, 1932). 

There are extant — at one time in the possession of Mr Stokes and 
in 1935 in the possession of Kennedy & Co., New York — two trial 
proofs of the engraving of the South View. In the earlier one the 
door and window frames, the paths, and various other portions are 
still white and untouched, while the sky, foreground, and most of the 
shading are in a very unfinished state. In the later one the sky is com- 
pletely changed and much of the final shading has been added. These 
trial proofs are largely etchings. 

There are really no good reproductions of these two prints. Per- 
haps the best are the small heliotypes which appear in Volume II of 
The Harvard Book, 6.7 x 4.3 inches in size, with the respective inscrip- 
tions ‘South View of Harvard College in 1818’ and ‘North-East View 
of Harvard College in 1818,’ this date, of course, being incorrect. 
Curtis and Cameron reproduced them both as Copley Prints. There 
are half-tone reproductions of the South View in Harvard the First 
American University, by .George G. Bush (Boston, 1886); Official 
Guide to Harvard University (2nd to 6th editions inclusive, 1899— 
1929); Harvard University. A Collection of One Hundred One Select 
Engravings, compiled by Hugh Shepherd (Cambridge, Mass., 1902); 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, V (June, 1902); Harvard Senior Class 
Albums from 1911 to 1936 inclusive, except 1929 and 1931; and un- 
doubtedly elsewhere. 

The print of the Northeast View has been reproduced much less 
often. The only reproduction located, other than the two already 
mentioned, is that in The History and Traditions of Harvard College, 
issued by the Harvard Crimson (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), where the 
inscription would indicate that it had been the intention to reproduce 
the South View. 

The Harvard Club of New York City possesses a banjo clock 
made by Aaron Willard on the door of which is a view of the College 
taken from and following very closely the South View. The view is 
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seen to be most unusual, however; as one faces Holworthy Hall in the 
center background, University Hall appears on the left side of the 
Yard and Massachusetts, Harvard, Hollis, and Stoughton on the right! 
What happened is obvious. The artist, painting on the back of the 
glass, copied the print or original painting from which he was working 
with no thought that from the front everything would appear in re- 
verse. 

At the bottom of the glass the view is inscribed ‘Harvard College’ 
and in the upper margin is the inscription, ‘Presented to H. J. Ripley.’ 
It was painted by Charles Hubbard — probably between 1821 and 
1825 — who, having been left an orphan, first earned his living as a 
sign painter, thereafter becoming a painter of masonic and military flags 
and banners. He presented the clock to his brother-in-law, Henry J. 
Ripley of the Class of 1816, a Baptist clergyman who spent most of 
his life at Newton Theological Seminary as professor and librarian. 
Aaron Willard, who probably made the clock between the dates 
above given, was a brother of Simon Willard, the famous clockmaker 
who for more than fifty years was employed by the Corporation in 
the general care and superintendence of the clocks belonging to the 
College. 

This clock was presented to the Harvard Club by the late Thomas 
W. Lamont, who acquired it at the Israel Sacks auction sale on 9 Janu- 
ary 1932. 

The Northeast View was also reproduced in an interesting and 
unusual manner. The dinner plates of dark blue Staffordshire pottery 
introduced in commons by President Quincy soon after he took office 
in 1829 bore as a design the right half of this view, while the smaller 
plates in the service showed the rear of University Hall alone as seen 
in the view. The Harvard views on other Staffordshire china are dis- 
cussed under the Davis View below. 

Alvan Fisher is said to have been the first landscape artist to hang 
out a professional sign in Boston. Born in Needham, Massachusetts, 
on 9 August 1792 — the brother of John Dix Fisher, the pioneer advo- 
cate of education for the blind — he was intended for a mercantile 
career, but began studying painting with John R. Penniman (see No. 


34 above) when he was eighteen years old. As he wrote to William 
Dunlap: 


In 1814 I commenced being artist, by painting portraits at a cheap rate. This 
I pursued until 1815. I then began painting a species of pictures which had not 
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been practised much, if any, in this country, viz: barnyard scenes and scenes 
belonging to rural life, winter pieces, portraits of animals, etc. This species of 
painting being novel in this part of the country, I found it a more lucrative, 
pleasant and distinguishing branch of the art than portrait painting, which I 
then pursued. I continued this course until 1819-20, when I gradually resumed 
portrait painting. . . .1 


In 1825 Fisher made an artist’s tour of England, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, traveling in Switzerland on foot, and ending in study at an 
academy in Paris, where he also copied paintings in the Louvre. He 
continued with portraiture as his chief field of activity to the end of 
his life, but as he remarked to Dunlap he was seldom without orders 
for other kinds of painting. Some of his later genre paintings show 
considerable stylistic development over the earlier, while in landsca 

he was one of the American pioneers. Attempts to work directly from 
nature may be found as early as 1817, in a sketchbook in which draw- 
ings bear such self-critical labels as “Experiment but from Nature,’ 
‘Miserable but from Nature,’ and ‘Nonsense.’? There are evidences 
of his travels in various part of the United States, although many of his 
landscapes are of imaginary scenes, sometimes explicitly so designated. 

Fisher died at Dedham, where he had lived for many years, on 13 
February 1863. The family house there still contains a number of 
his oil paintings. Fisher was, in Dunlap’s words, an ‘excellent artist 
and estimable man,’ with a distinct talent for his work and the unusual 
ability to make it pay. The present widespread interest in early nine- 
teenth-century American | painting has brought a new appreciation of 
his achievement, particularly in relation to his immediate forerunners 
and his contemporaries. 

The firm of Annin & Smith, which engraved the South View and 
which has been previously mentioned in connection with the Massa- 
chusetts Medical College View (No. 34 above), was composed of 
William B. Annin and George Girdler Smith. They formed their part- 
nership about the time this view appeared and continued working to- 
gether until about 1835. This was possibly their first piece of work. 
They did a considerable quantity of good general line engraving, which 
included, in addition to this view, a second engraving of Penniman’s 
drawing of the Massachusetts Medical College (No. 37 following). 
A bookplate of the Boylston Medical Society executed about 1830 


*Dunlap, Arts of Design, Il, 32-33. 
* Burroughs, Art in America, XXXII (1944), 121-123. 
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also bears their name. With the advent of lithography the firm also 
became interested in that medium, and Smith visited Paris for instruc- 
tion and materials. For a time they carried on that branch of their 
business under the name of Annin & Smith Senefelder Lithographic 
Company or simply the Senefelder Lithographic Company, which 
lithographed the Kidder View in 1831 (see below); but this branch 
of the business was sold to Pendleton in 1831. Further remarks about 
Smith will be found below under the Bicentennial View of 1840. 

The engraver of the Northeast View was Charles Cutler Torrey, 
the son of Dr Joseph and Mary Cutler Torrey, and brother of Manas- 
seh Cutler Torrey, the portrait and miniature painter of Salem. Charles 
Cutler was born 9 July 1799, and lived in Salem during his early life. 
By 1815 he was studying engraving in Philadelphia and five years later 
had established himself in business in Salem. This Harvard plate is by 
far the most notable work of his short life, although he also seems to 
have done some small portraits and general illustration work. Torrey 
left Massachusetts in 1823, the same year this plate was engraved, for 
Nashville, Tennessee, where he died of fever, unmarried, on 9 Febru- 
ary 1827. 

The Northeast View gives a picture of the College from an entirely 
new direction; except for the crude drawings of Charles Warren 
and Samuel Griffin (Nos. 7 and 10 preceding), the South View is 
likewise the first to show the present College Yard. These views are 
particularly interesting as an indication of the reorientation of the Col- 
lege from the street and Common to the former cow-yard and orchard. 

Although in the eighteenth-century views the famous Rebellion 
Tree in front of Hollis stands out clearly, the general absence of trees 
in this early Yard is noticeable. Upon the completion of Holworthy 
and University Halls, about 1815, President Kirkland set to work to 
improve the new College grounds, and during his administration large 
sums were spent on landscaping. The University Archives possesses 
a detailed plan of the grounds drawn up for this purpose by Bulfinch 
but never adopted. It called for an oval ring of trees around the new 
University Hall.’ It was President Quincy who was mainly responsi- 
ble for laying out, early in his administration, the elms which lent such 
impressive dignity to the Yard during the closing decades of the cen- 


* The plan was included in the Tercentenary Exhibition of the Archives and is 
reproduced in the catalogue of the exhibition, An Historical Prospect of Harvard 
College, opposite p. 41. 
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tury (and which at the same time caused James Russell Lowell’s com- 
plaint to President Hill in 1863 — as found under the Prang & Mayer 
View below). The elms in the west yard succumbed in their old age 
to poor soil conditions and a series of pests, culminating with the leopard 
moth in 1909. By 1912 most of the trees were dead or doomed, and 
replacements began, at first with red oaks and later with elms. At the 
present time, this yard, shaded chiefly by elms with a few red oaks, 
has largely regained its venerated aspect. 

The buildings appearing in these views have all been previously seen 
and described with the exception of Holworthy Hall, of which we 
here have our first picture. When the building which became Stough- 
ton Hall was projected in 1765 there was need for a student’s dormi- 
tory; after its completion in 1805 there was still more need; further- 
more, Massachusetts Hall was in sad need of repairs; the College not 
only had no money available for building purposes but was anxious 
to be recouped for some $5,000 of its own funds which it had just 
spent for Stoughton. In view of the circumstances, the paint had 
hardly dried on Stoughton before the General Court on 14 March 
1806 passed ‘An Act for Raising the Sum of Thirty Thousand Dollars, 
for the Use of the University at Cambridge.’* The act provided 
that the money raised by the lottery so authorized should be used for 
‘replacing to the funds of said University the sum taken therefrom 
for erecting the new building called Stoughton Hall, and for the pur- 
pose of repairing Massachusetts Hall, or erecting a new building on its 
scite.’* Because of the difficulties with the managers in the preceding 
lottery the Corporation saw to it in this case that the act gave them the 
privilege of choosing the managers. This they did on 29 April 1806. 

The first four classes of the lottery were run off most promptly 
within a period of about two years. Because of the delay in settlement 
of the accounts of the fourth class, the Corporation recommended that 
the managers make no arrangements for a new class without the consent 
of the College; and on 17 December 1808 forbade the sale of any tickets 
in the fifth class. Matters were finally settled satisfactorily with the 
appointment of new managers and the execution of a new agreement, 
and the lottery was resumed with the advertisement on 27 February 
1811 of the fifth class. The seventh and Jast class was launched on 


*Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts (1807), III, 361, as cited by 
Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XIII, 155. 
* As quoted by Noble, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XXVII, 183. 
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1 February 1812, to the accompaniment of advertisements such as 
these: 


a q q q a a 


INTERESTING 
Ss All the Avenues to Wealth not yet Stopped! 

RAND HARVARD COLLEGE LOTTERY, 7", and probable the Last 
Class, positively commences Drawing 234 of September next, in Bos- 

SOM. 2.6 
The pursuit of mankind in general is Wealth, and the prudent part endeavour 
to obtain it the most easy way —at the least risk, and in the shortest time — 
here then an Independent Fortune, or enough to live on comfortably for life, 
may be obtained in a few months, by risking only 5 dls. . . . who then will so 
far forget his own interest (especially when he considers how hard to get, and 


extreme Scarce MONEY is at the present time) as to neglect so favorable an 
opportunity. .. .7 


*,* Harvarp Cotece Lorrery seems now to be the principal and (almost) only 
resort of persons in search of fortunes, as offering the best means of success; 
the present Scheme (which draws 23d next month) offers inducements too 


powerful to be resisted, the highest prize being Twenty Thousand Dollars, with 


a large number of Three Thousand, One Thousand, Five Hundred, Hundreds, 
aL 


Each of these classes consisted of 20,000 tickets of $5 each. From 
the College’s point of view the lottery had been very successful, real- 
izing a total of some $29,000, which proved sufficient not only to pay 
the cost of the new building (about $24,500), but to supply the de- 
ficiency covering the erection of Stoughton as well. 

On 14 January 1811, even before the completion of the final three 
classes of the lottery, the Corporation voted to ‘proceed to erect a new 
College for the habitation of Students on the site of Old Stoughton 
Hall,’ * and appointed John Lowell and Loammi Baldwin a committee 
with full powers to take charge of the work. It should be noted that 
in spite of the careful consideration the Corporation had given to the 
future expansion of the College at the time Stoughton was laid out, it 
seemed impossible to get away from the idea that the College must face 

* Columbian Centinel, 18 July 1812, as quoted by Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., 
XIII, 157-158. 


* Columbian Centinel, 19 August 1812, as quoted by Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. 
Mass., XIll, 158. 


* College Records, V, 10. 
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the Common. Fortunately, however, the question of the site for the 
new building was reconsidered and a petition was presented to the 
General Court requesting a different appropriation of the proceeds of 
the lottery so far as the site of the building contemplated in the grant 
was concerned. At the meeting of the Corporation on 11 March 1811, 
Baldwin presented a proposed plan for the new College, upon which 
it was ‘Voted: That the Committee appointed to contract for the erec- 
tion of the New College, be requested to cause the same to be erected 
to the east-ward of new Stoughton, extending its front southerly, 
nearly east and west, and that the same be built upon the principles of 
the plan exhibited by Mr. L. Baldwin, with single rooms in front, and 
two studies in the rear — and to form the north side of a quadrangle, 
which when completed may be nearly equilateral.’ * Thus did the Col- 
lege finally change its orientation to the present Yard; and thus at the 
same time did it give up the colonial idea of studies and alcoves for 
students’ rooms and turn to the arrangement now in existence. At the 
same meeting of the Corporation the Treasurer was authorized to bor- 
row such sums as might be necessary to defray the cost of the building 
pending the receipt of the lottery funds. 

The work on the new building went forward promptly and effec- 
tively under the supervision of Loammi Baldwin — as well it might. 
He was one of the country’s leading civil engineers during the early 
decades of the century. Graduated with the Class of 1800, he first 
studied law but soon turned to engineering, in which profession his 
father, an intimate of Count Rumford, had also achieved great success. 
His early leanings toward this profession may be indicated by a mathe- 
matical thesis which he presented at an Exhibition while in College 
entitled, ‘A Description of the Corn Mill on Concord River belonging 
to the Proprietors of [the] Middlesex Canal, with a Calculation of its 
powers and velocities.’ * On 3 June 1812 the Corporation voted that 
$500 be allowed him for his services in planning and superintendin 
the building. Here in part is Baldwin’s description of the building as 
quoted in The Harvard Book: 


This hall is one hundred and thirty-eight feet long, thirty-four feet wide, 
having four stories of the same height respectively as those in Stoughton. . . . 
It is divided into three parts, separated by two partition walls, which extend 
from the cellar to the roof. On the south side, which is the front, are three 
doors with entries, and staircases from the lower to the upper rooms. The front 


* Ibid., V, 22. * Badger’s index, Item No. 76. 
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is divided into twenty-four apartments, being six on each floor, sixteen by sev- 
enteen feet. On the back side are forty-eight smaller rooms, eleven by thirteen 
feet, with a window in each opening to the north. Two of these rooms belong 
to each of the front ones, and communicate with it. This gives to two students 
a warm sitting-room with southern aspect in winter, and to each in summer a 
separate smaller room, with a pleasant prospect of the country, and a circula- 
tion of fresh air from the north and northwest. . . . The distribution of the 
apartments in this hall is highly approved. It admits a free circulation of air, 
is extremely favorable to comfort, retirement, and cleanliness, and gives each 
student the advantage of his separate bed or study in an apartment by him- 


self. . .. The building occupies an area a few feet larger than Stoughton or 
Hollis.2 


The building was first occupied with the opening of College in 1812. 
On 14 August 1812 the Corporation ‘Voted. That the New College 
be called Holworthy Hall in honor to the Memory of Sir Matthew 
Holworthy deceased one of the earliest and most generous benefactors 
of the College and that the President announce the same at the next 
publick Exhibition.’ At the same time — of more practical importance 
to those involved — it voted that the Steward prepare a dinner for the 
workmen on that day.’ 

There had evidently been some qualms about the selection of this 
name, however, and fora most curious reason, as shown by the follow- 


ing letter written by President Kirkland to Treasurer Davis on 25 
May 1812: 


I find some gentlemen are sorry to have our new college receive so hard a 
name — Holworthy Hall — has two aspirates besides the W. & the T. H. — 
which twist and squeeze the organs not a little. Is there any other better or 
more suitable — or will you reconsider on account of the objection — which 
is of some consequence.® 


The vote of August 14 indicates that the original decision was not 
changed by reconsideration, and at the Exhibition held four days there- 
after President Kirkland made his announcement, which is duly spread 
in full upon the Corporation records as follows: 


ANNUNCIATION OF THE ENTRANCE INTO 
HOLWORTHY HALL August 18%, 1812. 

In compliance with the Vote of the Corporation I take the occasion to con- 
gratulate the friends, patrons and Members of the College on the erection of a 
New Hall or College, for the habitation of Students, and to announce the name, 
which it has been thought proper it should receive. We have no doubt that you 

*1, Os. 
’ College Records, V, 91. * Harvard College Rapers, VII, 11. 
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observe with great pleasure, another commodious and ornamental Edifice 
added to our establishment.— We acknowledge the good will of the Legis- 
lature which empowered the Corporation to receive the funds for the ex- 
pensive design, and have been happy in the attention, credit and respectability 
of the Gentlemen who have undertaken to secure to us the benefit of the Legis- 
lative grant, and enable us to accomplish the object without any encroachment 
on the stated funds of the Institution. 

The completion of the work, within little more than a Year from the com- 
mencement of preparation, the plan and the execution, the elegant simplicity 
and pleasing appearance of the Building, evince our obligations to the Com- 
mittee of Superintendance and we mention with great satisfaction the praise 
due to the builders for the neatness and fidelity of their work, and the activity 
and perseverance which they have manifested in bringing it so near to a con- 
clusion. — We desire to notice the favor of Providence in the exemption of all 
the persons employed, from any unfortunate accident. — 

In selecting a Name, it was thought desirable to associate with the Structure 
the Memory of some distinguished Benefactor whose name might not have 


been connected with any part of the University Establishment; “Antiquam ex- 
quisite Matrem” 


This designation is eminently applicable to Sir Matthew Holworthy of Great 
Britain, one of the earliest and most generous patrons of our Society. He died 
in 1678 leaving a Bequest to the general objects of the College, exceeding that 
of any other individual from the foundation to the time of M: Hollis, larger 
than that of M' Harvard; and a sum which if given now, in propertion to the 
scale of estimating property, would go far towards erecting the present College 
Building. — We have little information of the History or Character of this 
Gentleman. We have evidence that he was one of the generous spirits, who are 
interested in human nature &-human happiness wherever found. — He extended 
his solicitude to our Society then obscure, and little considered by the world 
and capable of adding little to the reputation of its Benefactors, and contributed 
a Bounty which did much to rear it to a manly strength. — 


It is a suitable act of Justice, and expression of gratitude to Commemorate 
our friend and Fathers’ friend; to endeavor to expiate the neglect which may 
be thought chargeable upon our predecessors towards the memory of an early 
supporter, by joining his name to this comely Edifice. — 

— May Holworthy College contain successive bands of Youths, who shall 
know how to prize and improve the advantages which the wise and good of 
distant periods & regions have successively augmented, who shall be examples 
of the happy influence of goodly dicipline [sic], who shall form friendships 
with each other, cemented by virtue, and make acquisitions in Science and 
Literature consecrated by piety and applied under the guidance of the best 


principles, and go forth into the world, the excellency of our strength, and the 
joy of our Glory. —* 


* College Records, V. 92. 
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Sir Matthew Holworthy was the eldest son of Richard Holworthy, 
a merchant of Bristol and a member of the Soapmakers’ Company, and 
Mary Haviland, daughter of Matthew Haviland, mayor of Bristol in 
1607. Richard was also mayor of Bristol, in 1634-35, and at one time 
sheriff and alderman. Matthew was born in 1608, and was graduated 
from Brasenose College, Oxford, on 7 February 1628/29. After travel- 
ing in France he became a merchant. He married Mary Henley about 
1652, who died in 1658 without surviving issue, and was succeeded 
about 1664 by Lucy Jervoice, who died without issue about 1668. 
Matthew shortly afterward took as his third wife, Susanna Henley, a 
second cousin of his first wife; Susanna apparently survived him. He 
was knighted at Whitehall on 12 May 1665. Sir Matthew died in the 
autumn of 1678 and was buried at St John, Hackney. His will, by 
which he left his generous bequest to Harvard, was dated 9 May 1677 
and proved 25 November 1678. His bequest to the College is contained 
in the following words: 


Item I doe giue and bequeath vnto the Colledge or vniversity in or of Cambridge 
in New England the summe of one Thousand pounds to be paid and made over 
to the Governors and directors thereof to be disposed of by them as they shall 
judge best for promoteing of learning and promulgation of the Gospell in those 
parts. The same to be paid within Two yeares next comeing after my decease. 


From this bequest the College received £1,234 2s. 6d. New England 
currency. 

As originally built the cornice of the roof of Holworthy was much 
nearer the caps of the windows of the upper story. In 1871, however, 
the roof was raised two feet; * although the real reason was to enable 
the College to obtain larger rents for the rooms on the top floor, the 
appearance of the building was greatly improved. It is said that the slate 
originally used for the roof was the first ever quarried in this country, 
the War of 1812 having made importation impossible. 

‘Of course this was a degenerate building as compared with Hollis. 
Both design and construction are inferior.’ With these words from 
Charles W. Eliot’s Harvard Memories, the story of Holworthy Hall 
may be brought to a close. 


The Fisher engravings are shown in Plates XXXVI and XXXVII, 
reproduced from copies of the prints hanging in the office of the Treas- 


* As quoted in Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XIII, 177. 
* College Records, XI, 315. 
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urer of Harvard College, 24 Milk Street, Boston. The oil paintings are 
seen in Plates XXXVIII and XXXIX, reproduced from the originals 
in the President’s office. The wash drawings for the two views, recently 
discovered, are reproduced in Plates XL and XLI through the courtesy 
of Mr Richard Morrison. Plate XLII, from a photograph in the Uni- 


versity Archives taken in 1859, shows Holworthy Hall before the roof 
was raised. 
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37. Massachusetts Medical College View 1824 


Inscriptions: 
(1) J. R. Penniman, del. Annin & Smith, sc. 
(2) Massachusetts Medical College. 


Irregular copper-plate line engraving, without border line; size 6.13 x 3.9 
inches; size of plate 8.1 x 9.12 inches, containing both this view and one of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital; size of sheet containing both views, 
folded and stitched along the middle, at least 9.4 x 11.4 inches. 


Drawn by John Ritto Penniman; engraved by the firm of Annin & Smith. 

Issued in 1824. 

Provenance: [John Collins Warren], Some Account of the Medical School in 
Boston, and of the Massachusetts General Hospital (Boston, 1824), op- 
posite p. 5. 


Tuis view is almost identical with the first Massachusetts Medical Col- 
lege View, issued in 1816 (No. 34 above). A close comparison, how- 
ever, shows that the present view represents a new engraving and is not 
a reworking or second state of the 1816 plate. The building in the 
present view is, for example, 44 of an inch wider than in the 1816 
view. Other differences include the treatment of the background, 
shadows, position and form of lettering in the inscriptions, and of 
course the change from ‘W. B. Annin’ to ‘Annin & Smith.’ The great 
similarity of the work in each plate would indicate, however, that 
Annin himself actually engraved this plate for the firm. This second 
view was reproduced in The Harvard Medical School, 1782-1906 
(Boston? 1906). 

A discussion of the building, of Penniman, the artist, and of W. B. 
Annin will be found under the account of the 1816 view above. Some 
information about the engraving firm will be found under the Fisher 
Views just preceding. Not unnaturally, the names of Penniman and 
Annin & Smith also appear on the engraving of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital which forms a conjugate leaf with the Medical College 
view in this 1824 Account. These same buildings reappear, it may be 
noted, in the mathematical thesis of Francis O. Dorr of the Class of 
1825, presented at the Exhibition held 26 April 1825. 

Finally, there may be mentioned here a small steel engraving of the 
‘Old Massachusetts Medical College in Mason Street’ printed at the top 
of a ticket (now in the collections of the American Antiquarian 
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Society) issued to Thomas H. Gage in November, 1850, by Dr Jacob 
Bigelow for admission to his ‘Lectures on Materia Medica.’ It is not 
known when Dr Bigelow first used such a ticket or whether other 


professors at the Medical School used them. 
Reference 
Mantle Fielding, American Engravers upon Copper and Steel (Philadelphia, 
1917), p. 53 (No. 73). 


HAMILTON VAUGHAN Bart 


(To be continued) 








English Title-Labels to the End of 
the Seventeenth Century 


HE following notes are based mainly upon such examples 

of English title-labels as may be seen on the shelves of the 

Harvard Library. It is probable that there are earlier ex- 

amples of the different types noted, as well as examples of 

other species and abnormal variations which might alter the tale here 

set forth. If any reader should chance upon them, this compiler would 

be most grateful to learn of their existence, for he is aware that this 

somewhat sketchy outline can at best only serve to stimulate interest in 
a subject which has not hitherto been investigated. 

In Chaucer’s time, and for a long while after, when a book-lover had 


. at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak and reed, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie . . . 


it was not necessary that they should be distinguished one from another 
by title-labels, for he knew them well by binding, size, and color. In 
the sixteenth century, many book owners began to be concerned that 
their books should bear some mark of their ownership. They therefore 
marked their books with heraldic super-libris, or placed on the titles 
their signatures and mottoes, or stamped with hand-stamps in the same 
place their monograms or names.’ Later they had printed or engraved 
bookplates, which after the middle of the seventeenth century came 
into very general use. But until about that same period the owners of 
books were not much concerned with differentiating one volume from 
another. It is true that one not infrequently finds sixteenth-century 
books with the author’s name and a brief title written on the fore-edge, 
but it is sometimes difficult to determine whether these inscriptions are 
contemporary or whether they were added in the seventeenth century. 
Sometimes the inscriptions were written lengthwise along the fore- 
edge, in the fashion shown in Plate Ib, and sometimes across the fore- 

*Miss Emma M. Denkinger has made a considerable collection of English six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century book mottoes, which it is to be hoped she will soon 


publish. The compiler has noted a number of English sixteenth-century name and 
monogram stamps and would be grateful to learn of others. 
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edge, so as to be more readily legible when the book stood upon the 
shelf with the fore-edge out, which, from the evidence of contempo- 
rary engravings, we know was the customary method of shelving 
books. 

Occasionally one finds traces of paste on the inside of the fore-edge 
of the back covers of early English books, indicating that at one time 
they had hand-written labels similar to those shown in Plates Ia and Ib. 
That any of these labels have survived is probably rather the result of 
their having been folded into the books than because of any especial 
tenderness with which they have been treated. These two examples, 
from their calligraphy, probably date from about the mid-seventeenth 
century. That shown in Plate Ia is of vellum and is one of a pair on a 
dos-a-dos binding of the 1604 editions of Christopher Sutton’s Disce 
mori. Learne to die and Disce vivere. Learne to live. The other ex- 
ample (Plate Ib) is of paper and occurs on a copy of Philippe de Mor- 
nay’s A worke concerning the trunesse of Christian religion, 1617. 

Some manuscripts and early printed books, mostly of continental 
origin, were bound with manuscript title-labels secured under sheets 
of horn riveted to the front covers, usually with a border of strips of 
brass. Such bindings, frequently called ‘window bindings,’ are very 
uncommon, at least on English books, but ten copies of the statutes of 
Thame School, the Schola Thamensis, printed by Bynneman in 1575, 
can be traced, all of which are elaborately bound in stamped Oxford 
bindings by the unidentified ‘“G K,’ with brass clasps and bosses, and 
with an impression of part of the title, with leads removed, under a 
sheet of horn surrounded by an engraved brass border riveted to the 
upper, or in some cases lower, cover.” These bindings were, of course, 
specially commissioned by the Warden and Fellows of New College, 
and except for similar foundation statutes it is unlikely that such bind- 
ings would have been made. 

There is, however, a much more common title-label, which, in vari- 
ous forms, can be found in English printed books from 1653 to 1691, 
although the period of its most general use appears to have ended about 
1675. After several years of watching for them, the writer has seen or 
found record of over one hundred examples,’ and has assembled at this 


* See reproduction of one of these bindings in J. Howard Brown, A Short History 
of Thame School (London, 1927), p. 44. 

*Falconer Madan, Oxford Books (1895-1931), Ill, 493-494, lists 46 examples 
printed at Oxford from 1656 to 1679. 
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moment from the Harvard shelves forty-one with the title-labels still 
in situ. For the purpose of this paper discussion will be confined 
mainly to these examples, because for one reason or another the pub- 
lished descriptions are unsatisfactory. These labels occur printed 
vertically on either the recto or verso of a leaf, otherwise blank, which 
is an integral part of some sheet or portion of a sheet which is a regular 
part of the book. Most of those observed are found in books of quarto 
or smaller sizes, but a few are found in folios, such as Edward Leigh’s 
A treatise of religion & learning, 1656. Some are printed vertically in 
the middle of the page, others to the right or left of the center, and their 
position seems to have no relation to whether they are printed on rec- 
tos or versos, or at the beginning or end of the book, for all possible 
combinations are to be found among the Harvard examples, of which 
nearly three-fourths are off-center. 

The primary purpose of these title-labels, according to the evidence 
submitted below, would appear to be for cutting out and pasting to the 
spines of the volumes. It is therefore not at all remarkable that in many 
copies of books which originally contained such title-labels they are 
now missing. But it is remarkable that, although the writer has ex- 
amined some thousands of volumes of this period, and has enquired of 
others whose experience and opportunities for seeing such books are 
much greater than his, he has never seen a book with such a printed 
title-label actually affixed to the spine, nor heard of anyone who has. 
No doubt the day this is in print one or more examples will turn up! 

The majority of the sheep- and calf-bound books of this period were 
made with plain backs without bands — at most with simple double 
blind fillets, regularly spaced — and consequently one would suppose 
paper title-labels could have been pasted on with some hope of surviv- 
ing. However, the fact is that there are no traceable examples, certainly 
none on copies of books which are known to have had such title-labels 
printed on leaves which are an integral part of one of their sheets. The 
Gosse copy of John Donne’s BiaBavaros, [1646], which is described* as 
having a printed label on the spine, is not only of the wrong period and 
without a label printed as part of the book, but Mr F. S. Ferguson, who 
examined it when it passed through the auction rooms, states that the 


* Geoffrey Keynes, A Bibliography of Dr. John Donne (Cambridge, 1932), p. 72, 
states that this copy is now at Harvard, but although Harvard possesses four copies 


of that book, including two very interesting presentation ones, the Gosse copy is not 
one of them. 
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printing of the label is of a much later date than the book. The only 
other candidate known to the writer is the Thordarson copy of Joseph 
Blagrave’s The epitome of the art of husbandry, 1669, now in the Li- 
brary of the University of Wisconsin (see Plate IIa), which has a title- 
label, apparently printed coevally, affixed to the spine of its original 
sheep binding. However, that label must have been printed for an 
early owner and not for the publisher, because an examination of not 
only the Thordarson copy but the two copies in the Harvard Library, 
one of which is in original plain calf, shows that all the sheets and half- 
sheets are complete and that the title-label would have had to be 
printed as a single leaf. 

In the earliest example in the Harvard Library, and perhaps the best 
known, Nicholas Hookes’s Amanda, 1653, the title-label occurs on the 
recto [A1] of the preliminaries. In Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydrio- 
tapbia, 1658, perhaps the next most familiar instance, it occurs on 
recto [O8], the last leaf of the book. In other cases, some of which will 
be discussed below, it occurs in the middle of the volume. Mr Michael 
Sadleir suggested, in a letter dated 25 November 1930, that these per- 
pendicular or vertical half-titles,° as they have been called, ‘were 
intended to be folded over the sheets of the book as they lay longitudi- 
nally on the bookseller’s shelf.’ Unfortunately, that suggestion, attrac- 
tive though it is, particularly in the neat picture that it creates of a sev- 
enteenth-century bookshop, does not stand examination. If, for ex- 
ample, one folded the Amanda leaf back over the sheets, the title-label 
would face in, not out (although in the case of the Hydriotapbia it 
would be quite practicable). In fact, in sixteen of the forty-one Har- 
vard examples these leaves could not have been so used, either because 
they would not, when wrapped around, be facing out, or because, as in 
the case of Thomas Thorowgood’s Jews in America, 1660, where the 
title-label occurs on the verso of the last leaf of the fifth of eighteen 
sheets, they would wrap only part of the book. A similar situation 
occurs in the sixth edition of Richard Capel’s Tentations, 1659, where 
the label occurs on verso [Cc7], which is followed by a blank [Cc8] 
and a half-sheet of “The Contents,’ as well as by over three hundred 
pages of “The Fourth Part’ and “The Remaines,’ which, though biblio- 


* The evolution of the half-title proper in English printing is beyond the scope of 
this paper. However, it may be remarked that, although very uncommon, normal 
half-titles do occur in the early seventeenth century, e.g., James I’s Opera, 1619, 
which has a half-title reading horizontally ‘opera/recta.’ 
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graphically distinct, are linked to the first three parts by the general 
title. 

That these title-labels were intended to be cut out appears to be 
proved by a binder’s note which is printed on the same page as the label 
in Robert Lovell’s Mav{wopuxrokoyua, Oxford, 1661 (see Plate IIb). 
This leaf is conjugate with an unsigned leaf which contains part of the 
index. That leaf is called for by the catchword on p. 112 (verso 
[Aaaq4]) and contains on its verso a catchword which connects with p. 
113 (recto [Aaas]). Evidently, as Madan points out,° the printer 
realized that the indices would overrun the three sheets they occupy by 
two pages and printed that leaf, the title-label, the title-leaf to the sec- 
ond part, and the blank conjugate with it, as a single unsigned half- 
sheet. In order that the binder would know where to place the odd, 
unpaged and unsigned leaf of the index, the printer printed the note to 
the binder, ‘Let the Binder put this leafe in the second part, betwixt the 
pages 112, and 113.’, on the conjugate leaf containing the title-label, 
where he expected it would be cut out, as it probably was in most cases. 

Doubtless there were a good many more books with similar title- 
labels printed than the hundred odd which have been observed, but the 
fashion did not become general. Neither Moseley or Herringman, 
among the more important of the publishers, apparently employed it, 
and there is some reason to think that relatively few printers and pub- 
lishers took it up. For instance, over half of the Harvard examples 
were printed or published by only five different individuals. Henry 
Brome, for one, published six of them, while Ralph Smith and Henry 
Hall printed five each and, according to Madan, Hall was the printer 
of several others. The practice spread at least as far as Edinburgh, how- 
ever, for the Harvard copy of Robert Park’s The rights and liberties of 
the church asserted, Edinburgh, 1689, has such a label on the recto of 
the last leaf [L8]. The latest example noted is Gerard Langbaine’s An 
account of the English dramatick poets, Oxford, 1691, which likewise 
has a label on the verso of the last leaf [O08] in both the Harvard 
copies. 

In that day, as is still the case, there was apparently no uniformity in 
opinion as to whether a title should read up or down. Of the forty-one 
Harvard examples, twenty-five read up and the rest down, at least as 
printed. There was likewise no uniformity of typography. Some used 


* Op. laud., Ill, 151. Madan evidently never saw a copy with the title-label in- 
tact, for he conjectures a blank conjugate in its place. 
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a single-line title, in either large capitals or relatively small ones; others 
printed the author’s name and perhaps the most important word of the 
title in large caps and the rest in small caps. Still others used both upper 
and lower case, in both roman and italic, and with a bracket of two or 
more lines. 

Frequently the title-label gives a much more succinct idea of what 
the book is about than does the actual title, as, for instance, Richard 
Baxter’s The safe religion. Or three disputations for the reformed cath- 
olike religion against popery, 1657, of which the title-label reads ‘Baxter 
against Popery.’, or his The divine appointment of the Lords Day, 
1671, of which the title-label reads, ‘Baxter on the Sabbath.’, and Ed- 
ward Parry’s David restored, Oxford, 1660, which takes up eight lines 
before it declares that it is a ‘discourse upon the seventy third Psalme,’ 
while the title-label reads ‘BP PARRY On the Lxxiii. Psalme.’ How- 
ever, sometimes the title-label is somewhat misleading, as in the case of 
Browne’s H ydriotaphia, 1658, where the label reads ‘Dt Brown’s Gar- 
den of Cyrus’, which is merely the second part of the book.’ In other 
cases the title-label gives information not on the title, as for instance 
Thomas Hooker’s A comment upon Christ’s last prayer in the Seven- 
teenth of John, 1656, which the title-label describes as ‘Being his Sev- 
enteenth Book, made in New-England.’, a fact not stated in the title 
but mentioned in the heading of the ‘Contents.’ In the case of George 
Starkey’s Via ad vitam. Being a short and sure vvay to a long life. Or 
Helmont justified, 1661, the title-label reads ‘Natures Explication, & 
Helmont’s Vindication.’, which is the headline throughout. 

Among the Harvard examples are two, William Ramsey’s The gen- 
tlemans companion, 1672, and Sir Charles Wolseley’s The case of di- 
vorce, 1673, which have double title-labels, one reading up and the 
other down, printed on successive leaves.* Presumably, on the principle 
that there is nothing new under the sun, the extra labels were supplied, 

"When this volume was reprinted for Henry Brome in quarto in the same year, 
1658, to be appended to the fourth edition of Pseudodoxia epidemica, published by 
Edward Dod, the title-label was printed on the recto of the first preliminary leaf,- 
Sig [5 {], and corrected to read ‘Dt Brown’s Enquiries & Garden of Cyrus.’ This 
section of the book contains a separate alphabet of signatures numbered ‘5’, while the 
last quire of the Pseudodoxia epidemica is signed Qqq and contains part of a table. 
Apparently this reprint of the Hydriotaphia was, by arrangement between Dod and 


Brome, made after the Pseudodoxia epidemica was already printed, for the general 


title which links the two appears, in the Harvard copy, to be a cancel. The title- 
label, of course, refers only to Brome’s own production. 


*It is perhaps worthy of note that Sir Charles’s name does not occur on the title 
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as is often now done with fine press books, for replacement in case one 
became damaged. 

A curious title-label occurs in the third edition of Alexander Ross’s 
TlavoéBea, 1658, a book which has numerous engraved portraits, for 
in it the label is not printed but engraved.’ Still another unusual ex- 
ample occurs on a leaf conjugate with the general title of Richard 
Baxter’s Apology against the modest exceptions of M' T. Blake, 1654, 
which is a volume made up of four bibliographically distinct works 
linked by a general title. In it, the title-label, ‘Baxter’s Apology,’ is 
printed horizontally on the recto a little higher than would be normal 
in a modern half-title. More than an inch below it is printed a single 
rule — in the Harvard copy this is barely inked. Below the rule, again 
about an inch below, is printed ‘Directions for the Binder. / The Gen- 
erall Title. / The Answer [bracketed to left of] / 1. To Blake. / 2. To 
Kendall. /. . .’, which informs him in what order the parts should be 
bound. Presumably these directions were intended to be cut out, and 
in another Harvard copy they have been, which would leave half a 
mutilated leaf containing the title-label. The following year Thomas 
Underhill, who was the principal publisher of this conglomerate book, 
published Thomas Hotchkis’s An exercitation concerning the nature 
of forgivenesse of sin, 1655, which has a normal title-label printed ver- 
tically on the first leaf of the preliminaries, and it seems not unlikely 
that the horizontal printing of it in the Baxter volume was an early ex- 
periment in this, then relatively new, device. 

What is apparently another experimental form occurs in Thomas 
Fuller’s A comment on Ruth, 1654, published by George and Henry 
Eversden, which contains a vertical title-label on the verso of the first 
leaf of the preliminaries. On the recto of the same leaf is the signature 
‘{’ between two rows of acorn ornament, so heavily inked, in the 
the Harvard copy at least, that it shows through the paper and would 
have been a blemish had the label been cut out and pasted on the back. 
One would be fairly certain that this was merely an early and not very 
intelligent use of this device were it not that in the 1669 edition of 
Thomas Fuller’s Good thoughts in bad times, printed by J. R. for 
John Williams, there are title-labels for both parts, reading ‘Fullers 


or in the body of this book, which, except for the title-labels, ‘S'- Charles Wolseley 
on Divorce.’, is anonymous. 

*See reproduction in Michael Sadleir, The Evolution of Publishers’ Binding 
Styles 1770-1900 (London, 1930), p. 24. 
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Meditations.’, on the versos of the first leaves of each part, with signa- 
tures on the rectos. Though bibliographically distinct except for the 
linking by the general title, the two parts had been published together 
eight times previous to this edition of 1669, and in all the editions up 
to at least the sixth, of 1657, had borne a device of a crown, which was 
john Williams’s sign, on the verso of the first leaves of each part, the 
rectos being blank except for signatures. In 1665 Williams had moved 
to the ‘Crown and Globe,’ and in the eighth edition, published that year, 
title-labels similar to those of the 1669 edition were, according to 
Strickland Gibson,” substituted for the crown device. In 1667, John 
Williams had moved again, to the Blue Anchor in Little Britain, and 
the crown device was even less appropriate. It is probable that the use 
of title-labels in these editions was due to a careless and rather stupid 
compositor, who realized that the crown device was not appropriate 
but who thoughtlessly repeated the signatures of the earlier editions. 

Although paper labels pasted on leather bindings would be pecu- 
liarly liable to destruction by handling, dampness, and many other 
hazards, there would appear to be quite another reason why this par- 
ticular type of label is not found at least occasionally. These labels 
were devised at the very time when English binders were beginning to 
adopt the relatively new French custom of lettering in gold directly on 
the leather. In a very few years the new mode became so general that 
Pepys, dissatisfied with the dull appearance of his library, sent all his 
books to his binder to have their backs lettered and gilded. In Plate III 
are shown three books from the Harvard shelves which illustrate the 
new style, at least in morocco bindings. The first, on the left, is a 
French binding on a Paris-printed English book of 1648; the other 
two are English books of 1658 and 1659.” He would be a bold man 
who would state that these books were bound immediately after print- 
ing, but the bindings appear to belong to a time very near to those 
dates, at any rate, and it is easy to see why the notion of paper labels 
did not become generally established. 

Witiuo A. Jackson 

* Strickland Gibson, ‘A Bibliography of the Works of Thomas Fuller, D.D.,’ Ox- 
ford Bibliographical Society, Proceedings & Papers, IV (1936), 120. 

“ The manuscript paper labels which are so neatly pasted between the bands on 
the backs of many Fugger books seem to have suffered very little through the 


centuries. 
“ Reading from left to right the volumes are: Bishop George Wishart’s 1. G. De 


rebus ... sub imperio ... Jacobi Montisrosarum, Paris, 1648; Bishop Edward 
Reynolds’s The works, 1658; and Dr John Gauden’s ‘Iepa Sdxpva, 1659. 











The Harvard Union Library, 
IQOI to 1948 


ITH the completion of the Lamont Library, the Har- 

vard Union Library, just across Quincy Street, will 

have outlived its usefulness. It is an appropriate time, 

therefore, to recount the high spots of its nearly fifty 
years of service to Harvard students. Some of the history of the Union 
itself will creep in, for in the minds of the founders the library was an 
integral part of the idea of a university club. And for the beginnings 
of this idea it is necessary to go back to the early eighteen-eighties, 
when the Union for debating was organized. William Roscoe Thayer, 
"81, who was one of the chief organizers, hoped that the new club 
would form the nucleus for a large university social society, like the 
Oxford Union. However, the time was not yet ripe, and the Union 
of 1880 remained a debating club, with a rival club, the Forum, spring- 
ing up in 1893. Thayer, in his position as editor of the Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine, continued to advocate the need for a social club open 
to all members of the University. The increased enrolment, the 
diversity of interests resulting from the elective system, and the ex- 
clusiveness of the existing clubs were strong arguments in his favor. 
By 1895 the idea had obtained wide acceptance among alumni and 
undergraduates. A permanent committee of the alumni was organ- 
ized, with Charles Francis Adams, ’56, as Chairman, and Thayer as 
Secretary. An appeal for funds was begun, but postponed because of 
the financial crisis of 1896. With the advent of the Spanish-American 
War, Professor Ira N. Hollis, who was Chairman of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports, suggested that the clubhouse be 
constructed as a war memorial. At this point Henry L. Higginson, ’55, 
whose name is also linked with the gift of Soldiers Field and with the 
founding of the Harvard Club of Boston, offered the University 
$150,000 for a building for the proposed club. His purpose is clearly 
stated in his letter of gift: ‘It has seemed to many sons of our Univer- 
sity, that a club open to all its students and alumni would help the social 
life of the University and hold together more closely the undergradu- 
ates.’ The only reference to a war memorial in the letter is the sug- 
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gestion that ‘If the members of the club choose, some memorial to the 
Harvard men who died in the Cuban War may be placed in the club- 
house.’ In 1910 a memorial tablet, in the shape of a bronze eagle, was 
placed in the living-room. Major Higginson’s gift was announced on 
3 November 1899, and on the 13th students and faculty paid tribute to 
the donor and his generous conception at a mass meeting in Sanders 
Theatre. 

Professor Hollis, whose field was engineering, supervised the con- 
struction of the building, which was designed by McKim, Mead and 
White, and dedicated on 15 October 1901. Many students had op- 
posed the location as being out-of-the-way, but the building itself was 
universally praised. The newspapers were enthusiastic over the im- 
mense living-room (now the dining-hall), the billiard, grill, and card 
room, the study and reception rooms, and the library. Francis L. Hig- 
ginson, 63, and Augustus Hemenway, ’75, contributed toward the 
furniture, and James H. Hyde, ’98, inaugurated a fund for the library. 
Dues were established, starting at ten dollars for students and fifty for 
life memberships, many of which were taken by alumni. Final author- 
ity was vested in a Board of Trustees, but the students elected their 
own officers. A complete program of activities was soon under way, 
including lectures, entertainments, smokers, dances, and meetings of 
clubs. A substantial area of the basement was turned over for the use 
of the Crimson, while the Advocate and Monthly boards had offices 
on the top floor. 

A library was an important part of the plan for the Union from 
the start. The appeal issued by the Library Committee, headed by 
William C. Lane, College Librarian, was most persuasive. 


Three large and beautiful rooms with shelving for 25,000 volumes will be used 
for the library, and this we want to make one of the most attractive and stimu- 
lating elements in the life of the new club. It is our desire to bring together 
here, in the first place, the books which give inspiration and delight, including 
the masters of English prose and poetry in the best editions; the more important 
books of the day, novels, literary criticism, travel, history, and popular science; 
books relating to outdoor life, to sport and games; the best works of travel and 
biography; college publications; books relating to the history of the University; 
and, later, books in foreign languages; — in the second place, an ample collec- 
tion of encyclopaedias and dictionaries both general and special, and other 
books of reference;— and thirdly, if our means allow and if it is generally 
desired, books for study in connection with some of the larger courses given in 
College. 
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Mr Hyde’s gift was augmented by a fund in memory of Robert F. 
Simes, ’85, and another, the gift of the Class of 1878, one third of 
which was designated for the use of the library. Many individuals gave 
books; in fact, it became a practice to ask Harvard authors for auto- 
graphed copies of their works. One of these replied that he would 
make such a gift when Harvard men who made shoes or automobiles 
sent samples of their products. Harvard Clubs were canvassed for 
gifts of local papers for use in the club-room. Arthur S. Crowley, a 
Cambridge youth who went on to become a dentist, was appointed 
Librarian. Lane, in his annual report for 1901, was enthusiastic: ‘Here 
is a library to hold 25,000 books, large enough, that is, to serve the 
purposes of all readers who are not specialists; and in connection with 
it there will be on file a well-selected list of daily and weekly papers 
printed in the chief cities of the United States.’ A description of the 
new Library appears in the Boston Transcript for 11 November 1903: 
‘For men of quiet tastes the feature of the Union which attracts most 
particular favor is the library, which is constantly in use by a large 
number of ‘readers. The library is pleasantly situated on the second 
floor at the western end of the building, and has three main divisions 
besides numerous well-lighted alcoves . . . All the shelves are open, 
and the unrestricted access to such a collection of books is, perhaps, 
the greatest privilege that the union offers.’ 

In spite of these optimistic reports, membership in the Union had 
begun to decline by 1912. Many suggestions as to the causes were 
advanced by worried officials, including the influence of the clubs, 
the fact that the Union was no longer new, and the proximity of Bos- 
ton, where the Harvard Club had been built in 1908 and served as a 
center for many Harvard activities which earlier had been carried on in 
the Union. Accordingly, membership dues were reduced and arrange- 
ments were made for placing them on term-bills. These measures were 
not adequate, however, to keep the Union on a self-supporting basis, 
particularly in the face of war conditions in 1917-19, and the Board of 
Trustees decided, in accordance with the terms of Major Higginson’s 
gift, to turn over to the Harvard Corporation the responsibility for 
operation of the Union for whatever use it wished to make of it. The 
decision of the Corporation was to continue the Union, under the 
direction of administrative officers of the University, for those pur- 
poses for which it was originally given. A Governing Board under 
the direction successively of George Wigglesworth and Judge Fred- 
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erick P. Cabot as Presidents took the place of the former Board of 
Trustees and a Graduate Manager was employed. Dues were still col- 
lected and the Governing Board was made up partly of alumni ap- 
pointed by the President of the Board and partly of undergraduates 
elected by undergraduate members of the club. Under the series of 
Graduate Managers, beginning with David M. Little, 18, now Master 
of Adams House and Secretary to the University, and including Rob- 
ert F. Bradford, ’22, then a Law School student and now Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the organization prospered 
to such a degree that in the late ’20’s it became necessary to limit the 
number of memberships, in a swelling undergraduate body, to fit the 
capacity of the building. 

Milton E. Lord, now Director of the Boston Public Library, served 
as Librarian from 1919 to 1923, in addition to duties in the Circulation 
Department at Widener. He was aided by successive student assist- 
ants, and by the Library Committee, whose Chairman for a number of 
years was Professor George H. Chase, recently Dean of the University. 
Professor Charles T. Copeland was a long-term Faculty member of the 
Committee. In a letter to the present writer, Mr Lord describes a 
meeting of the Committee during his tenure. 


The Library Committee used to meet at four o’clock in the afternoon, over a 
cup of tea. From book dealers, (principally the Harvard Cooperative Society 
and the Dunster House Bookshop) a large number of current books were on 
hand for approval. A public suggestion book which was always maintained in 
the Library was brought before the Committee at these meetings, and any sug- 
gested titles were considered and voted upon. The general conversation was 
bookish and generally highly interesting. Once in a while there would be a 
little levity introduced, as on the occasion when one of our meetings happened 
to coincide with ‘Copey’s’ birthday. ‘Copey’ hailed me in the Yard on the pre- 
ceding day and told me that he wanted to provide a birthday cake for the meet- 
ing of the Library Committee on the following afternoon. As I recall it, he 


gave me $3 or $4, and told me to get the grandest cake with the most chocolate 
frosting that could be obtained for that amount! 


By the late twenties, many developments had occurred in the Uni- 
versity Library system which were to affect the future of the Union 
Library. In 1916 the Farnsworth Room for recreational reading had 
been established in Widener Library. Here, under College sponsor- 
ship, was a collection of books for general reading rivaling that of the 
Union. In 1926 the two freshman libraries, in the new dormitories 
along the river, were opened. One of these, stemming from English A, 
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was a ‘Junior Farnsworth Room’; the other was for books to be used in 
History 1. In September, 1929, the large History, Government, and 
Economics Reading Room was moved from the ground floor of 
Widener to Boylston Hall. In 1931-32, with the reorganization of 
the College into residential units, consisting of the seven Houses, each 
with its library, for upperclassmen, and of the Yard dormitories with 
the Harvard Union as the social and educational center for freshmen, 
the Union Library entered a new phase of its existence. Mrs Florence 
Milner, who had been in charge of the Farnsworth Room and of the 
two freshman libraries, replaced Joseph Wright, who had served for 
many years as Librarian of the Union, in addition to other duties in the 
library system. A new Union Library Committee was appointed, of 
which Lyman H. Butterfield, ’29, an Instructor in English and Resi- 
dent Adviser in the Freshman Dormitories, was Chairman, with a 
membership consisting of Professors Charles T. Copeland, George H. 
Chase, Robert Hillyer, James B. Munn, Assistant Dean Wilbur J. 
Bender, and six freshmen appointed by the Dean of Freshmen. Under 
the direction of this committee and of Mrs Milner, a number of books 
not deemed appropriate for a freshman library were removed to 
Widener and 2,386 books from the old freshman libraries were added 
to the collection, making a total of 17,808. The Committee met 
monthly to select new books, both from lists of current best sellers 
and from lists of books needed to build up special collections in the 
library in the fields of study, such as science and literature, in which 
freshmen were working. At the same time, the old Trophy Room, or 
Faculty Room, on the second floor was set aside and furnished as a 
reading room, supplementary to the Boylston Hall Reading Room, for 
books prescribed in History 1 and Government 1. This room was 
under the direction of John J. Gallen, who was also in charge of the 
Boylston Hall Reading Room. 

In November 1936 the scope of the Union Library was extended by 
the establishment of a French and German Center in the four paneled 
rooms on the third floor of the Union, originally used as offices for 
undergraduate publications and later as dormitories. With the coopera- 
tion of Professor André Morize, Chairman of the recently established 
Committee on Elementary Foreign Language Instruction, and other 
members of his Committee, prints, maps, books, and other material 


*Mrs Milner’s article in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin for 14 February 1936 
(XXXVIIL, 602-606) is the best short account of the freshman libraries. 
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illustrative of the history and cultures of France and Germany were 
made available and the French and German books and magazines for- 
merly in the main Union Library were moved to the Language Center. 
A stereopticon lantern and phonograph equipment with records in 
French and German, to which yearly additions were made from a grant 
from the general funds of the Union, were provided. The Language 
Center was first opened under the charge of William N. Locke, then 
a graduate student in Romance Languages and later an instructor in 
charge of elementary French courses at Harvard and Chairman of the 
Department of Romance Languages at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It was used extensively by instructors for conferences with 
students, special exhibits, and meetings of various kinds, as well as a 
place for reading both prescribed and unassigned books. When Can- 
non House, on Divinity Avenue, became available in 1946 as a Modern 
Language Center, the books and records in the Union Language Center 
were sent to the new Center or were restored to the Union Library 
collection.’ 

Upon Mrs Milner’s retirement in 1937, Mr Gallen assumed re- 
sponsibility for the whole collection. The extent to which the hopes 
of the founders of the Union Library were fulfilled is shown by the 
attendance figures, which disclose that over the eleven-year period from 
1931 to 1942 the average daily attendance in the main Union Library 
was 130.° In June, 1942, the Union Library was closed and the build- 
ing was turned over to the Navy for the use of the Naval Communica- 
tions School. The alcoves in the main Library were removed; many 
of the books were placed in storage, those remaining being boarded up; 
and the Library rooms became class rooms for the Navy. When the 
Yard dormitories and the Harvard Union were returned to the College 
for civilian use, in September, 1946, the Union Library was reopened 
and entered upon a new and probably last phase of its existence as a 
separate library. Because of the lack of adequate space in the reading 
rooms in Widener to accommodate the swollen College population in 
the reconversion period, first priority has been given at the Union to 
the needs of the large elementary courses for space for prescribed read- 
ing. The shelves in the main Library have been unboarded and books 

*See William Berrien, “The Modern Language Center,’ Harvarp Lisrary But- 
LETIN, I (1947), 396-397. 

* These figures were supplied by Delmar Leighton, Dean of Freshmen, to whom 


the writer is indebted for many suggestions. Without his help, freely given, this 
paper could not have been written. 
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of general interest are once more available, but the alcoves have not 
been restored because of the need for extra space for reading tables, 
and room on the shelves has been made for a collection of books in 
Economics, moved from Boylston Hall. The old Trophy Room has 
resumed its function as a center for reading in History and Govern- 
ment and an additional room, the large East Common Room on the 
second floor, has been set aside to take care of the frequent overflow 
of readers. Miss Jane Rogers, assistant to Mr Gallen, looks after the 
reading room; behind them stands Mr Leighton, Dean of Freshmen 
since 1931, whose interest and encouragement have largely contributed 
to the successful operation of the Union and its Library. 

As this is written, the Class of 1951 is becoming acquainted with 
the books in the pleasant rooms on the second floor of the Union, but 
their elbows are jostled by close neighbors at long reading tables and 
their ears are assaulted by the sound of building across the street of 
the new Lamont Library. During a part of its forty-seven years of 
existence, the Union Library contained the best collection of books 
for general reading available in the University. Then it became the 
freshman’s own library, introducing more students at an early age to 
the habits of general reading than the earlier Union had ever achieved 
when it was open to the whole student body. When the new Lamont 
Library is completed, the Union Library will be incorporated in it 
and its present rooms will be released to meet other needs of the 
thousand students who use the Union daily. 


In his speech at the mass meeting, called to acknowledge his gift, 
Major Higginson said: 


. We must see to it that young men entering our University stand on a 
footing equal in all respects, until they themselves, by their merits or faults, 
have raised or lowered it . 

A Harvard student needs and has the right to every advantage which the 
government of the University can give. Neither books, nor lectures, nor games 
can replace the benefits arising from free intercourse with all his companions — 
the education of friendship . . . 

Therefore, we will build a great house on college grounds, and vest it in the 
President and Fellows of the Corporation. We will call it the Harvard Union, 
and it shall be the meeting-house of all Harvard men — alumni, students, teach- 
ers. . . . It shall have large, simple, comfortable rooms; ample space for read- 
ing, study, games, conversation; and a great hall, where all may meet and hold 
the freest talk in public. In this house should centre all the college news, of 
work, athletics, sport, of public affairs; and there, we hope, may be found a 
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corner and a chair and a bit of supper for the old and homeless alumni from 
other cities . 


The setting-up of such a meeting-house is a little matter, but the hdlding-up 
of it on a large-minded, generous, lasting basis is a great matter, and is impossi- 
ble unless you, one and all, make it easy. Change it, develop it, do with it what 


you will, so you keep its character; but use it constantly and in a kindly 
spirit .. .# 


As Major Higginson foresaw, time brings the need for many changes. 
The absorption of the Union Library in the Lamont Library is only 
one of a series of changes which bear out the foresight of those found- 
ers of the Union who saw early the importance in a great university 
of providing resources for a rich and free development of student 
life beyond those activities restricted to the class room. Just as the 
Harvard Club of Boston has taken over many of the alumni activities 
for which the Union was built; as the Harvard Crimson has acquired 
a building of its own; as the seven Houses have incorporated on a much 
wider scale Higginson’s concept of a ‘footing equal in all respects’ for 
upperclassmen in the College; so the new Lamont Library will provide 
facilities for general reading for all undergraduates beyond anything 
that the Union Library could provide. But the Union Library will 
hold a soft spot in the hearts of many alumni, who discovered in its 
alcoves books which have enriched their lives. 


Rosert W. Lovett 


‘Bliss Perry, Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson (Boston, 1921), pp. 354- 
355- 











‘By Two Tuscarora Indians’ 


HE capture of Oswego by the French under Montcalm in 

August 1756 reduced the fortunes of the British to perhaps 

their lowest point in the struggle for North America, a 

struggle by then deep in its decisive phase after many dec- 
ades of friction and of conflict. During the previous year Braddock’s 
defeat on the Monongahela had been partially offset by the ill-contrived 
repulse of the French at Lake George, in consequence of which Wil- 
liam Johnson received a baronetcy. But in 1756 there was no counter- 
poise to a disaster which at once deprived the British of their most 
important Indian trading center, destroyed the confidence of tribes 
hitherto friendly or at the worst neutral, and left the French free to 
link their southwestern posts firmly with the basic territory along the 
St Lawrence. A determined French push might then have carried to 
Albany, with subsequent splitting of the colonies. The British did not 
know that the French were as apprehensive as themselves, and that the 
attack on Oswego had been merely one of the moves in the general 
defensive strategy to which the French regarded themselves as com- 
mitted through inferiority in available resources. Even in 1757, when 
Fort William Henry was lost, the situation from the British point of 
view was probably less ominous than immediately after the fall of 
Oswego. Then in 1758 came the captures of Louisbourg, Fort Fron- 
tenac, and Fort Duquesne, leading on to the triumph at Quebec in 1759, 
with its assurance of final British victory. 

This critical August of 1756 is sharply highlighted, and some new 
details provided for the interpretation of the campaign, by a letter con- 
tained among a collection of papers of the French and Indian War 
recently presented to the Harvard College Library by William Inglis 
Morse, Honorary Curator of Canadian History and Literature. The 
letter, now first published, was written from German Flats, 9 August 
1756, by John Montrésor, lieutenant in the 48th Regiment and recently 
commissioned engineer by General Shirley, to Patrick Mackellar, en- 
gineer in charge at Oswego, with superscription for delivery by two 
Tuscarora Indians. German Flats, on the north bank of the Mohawk, 
where Herkimer now stands, settled by immigrants from the Palatinate, 
was destroyed the next year by a French and Indian raid. On August 9, 
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the date of the letter, the French, unknown to the British, were moving 
upon Oswego through the forest. Five days later the garrison sur- 
rendered. The circumstances of writing, in their frame of rapidly 
moving events, the sweep of details embraced, and the manner of ex- 
pression combine to produce a document which conveys with striking 
immediacy the peculiar qualities of frontier warfare and the response 
of the professional soldier thereto, set against a background of the 
spreading world conflict into which the American war was thenceforth 
to be fitted. 


German Flatts Augt 9% 1756 
Dear Sir 


I have just time to write to you to acquaint you that I have sent two letters 
that were laying in a Window in the Stone house for some time but not knowing 
what Consequence they might be of to you have given them to two trusty 
Indians there is also 4 quire of writing paper with quills & wax &* which they 
wou’'d not take & will forward the same to you the first opportunity. I should 
have thought myself very happy to have been favoured by a line from you but 
imagine it has shared the fate of most letters that pass & repass this river either 
lost or found open owing to the neglect of the persons trusted with them 
Halketts Regt ’tis reported are on their march & wou’d have been pretty nigh 
you had not the Soldiers of that Regt killd Jerry the Indian that deserted us at 
Bear Camp which has detaind them & has occasiond great uneasiness among 
the Indians but ’tis imagined that St W™ Johnson through his persuasive methods 
with these Savages will have influence enough to pacify them & convince them 
of his deserts They [sic] method they massacred them was as follows he was 
going to war with St W® & had brought down his squaw as a testimony of his 
future fidelity but as he told Capt Gates he was very much afraid of the Soldiers 
he passd through the Gate at Schenectady by the Guard part of which im- 
mediately turnd out, which he observing ran & they after him & overtook him 
about 7 Miles from the Encamp! & was bringing him to the Camp they askd 
him, whether he was the man that ran away from Gen! Braddock & took Major 
Halketts Serv! he made answer yes & scalp’d him too & gave the Death Hallow 
& ran away from the party but was overtaken by the party’s levelling of him. 
they Cut off his head, Scalp’d him & fix’d it at the head of their Encamp! Lord 
Loudon is arrived War is proclaimed I have read the Proclamation the Nightin- 
gale whom his Lordship came in has brought into York a french Prize loaded 
with Sugar Coffee &¢ 
Our Regt is march’d to Lake George above this month fortifying every 10 or 12 
Miles the N. England heroes on Lord Loudon’s Arrival have petitiond to have 
all the Regulars the [sic] can knowing the force they are entring against. All 
Commissions in Halketts Regt are set side that are dated since the 1 Jany Lord 
Loudon’s Commission bearing that date. Three Storeships are safe arrived here 
from England The Acc from Minorca are still ticklish there has been an 
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Engagem! betwixt the fleet Commanded by Adm! Byng & that Com? by M. D. 
Galissoniere the fate of both has been often determind in favour of both but 
cannot pretend to tell you which. Kennedy is out on a scalping party as also 
an Off: of the Highland Regt consisting of 10 Highlanders 10 of Otways & 50 
good Mohaks[?] Quintin Commands I wish ’em Success I have rec? no letters in 
answer to those I sent in regard to the Strengthening this post & building of 
Barracks & a Powder Magazine There has been a Council of war. I have wrote 
two or three letters to you with Newspapers but suppose them at the Grt Carry- 
ing place as no opportunity from thence has offerd nor woud there from 
Mount Johnson had not the Gen! been there for no man wou’d undertake going 
there Bradstreet still commands the Batteaux under the Command of S: J*°[?] 
St Clair There has been a body of french & Indians appeard & shouted & fired 
upon the fort W® & Henry but were repulsed with a loss on their side this is 
fact, as also that there is 3000 men at Tienderoga[?] & 600 at Crown point I am 
with the greatest respect 


Your most Obedt Serv! 
John Montresor 
P. S My Comp: to Thomasy [?] Bartman’s Engineer at fort Edward William- 
son has joind Gordon at Ft W™ Henry. 
[address] To 


Patrick M¢‘ Kellar Esq! Engineer 
att 
By two Tuscarora 

Indians. Oswego. 


John Montrésor was born at Gibraltar in 1736, where his father, 
James Gabriel Montrésor, of French descent, was military engineer. 
The father subsequently served as chief engineer under various of the 
British commanders in America; his second wife, whom he married in 
1766, was the daughter of Henry Fielding who accompanied her father 
on the voyage to Lisbon. John Montrésor served in America for 
twenty-four years, gaining an experience and performing exploits 
which, he felt, were inadequately recognized. He was wounded at the 
Monongahela (along with nearly all other commissioned officers who 
survived), took part in the sieges of Louisbourg and Quebec, made two 
arduous journeys from Canada into New England (the second of 
which, through his diary, provided the basis for Arnold’s march in 
1775), won through to Detroit with dispatches and supplies during its 
siege by Pontiac in 1763, and secured the Niagara portage in 1764. He 
was made Chief Engineer in America by royal commission in 1775, and 
saw most of the actions about Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
returning to England in 1778 with no more than a captain’s rank, em- 
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bittered and highly critical of the conduct of the war, as his private 
journal shows.’ The summary of his pretensions to recognition and his 
military judgments, prefixed to the journals, make lively reading, inter- 
spersed as they are with lapses into French or Spanish for the more 
intimate observations. Headings include the following: ‘Extra Services 
by Me,’ “To what reduced to after 24 Campaigns in America,’ ‘Des 
Cruautées et Chagrins en Amerique,’ ‘Plaintes contre Cleinville [Clin- 
ton],’ ‘Mems of British Folly,’ ‘Blunders in America,’ ‘my reasons for 
the ill success of y® late war in America.’ And as a sample of the text: 


During the 24 years I acted as Engineer in America, I was so fortunate as 


never once to have had a work carried of my Construction, Mais depuis Stoney 
Point etoit recemment Pris.” 


Conflicting reports obscure his later years; he apparently had difficulty 
in clearing his military accounts, and while it is plain that he died in 
1799, we do not know whether it was in prison or out of it. The former 
end would have gratified the weepers over the hypothetical grave of 
Charlotte Temple in Trinity Churchyard, for it has been suggested that 
Montrésor was the original of Charlotte’s seducer in Susanna Rowson’s 
famous best-seller.2 We do know that Mrs Rowson was Montrésor’s 
cousin. On the other hand, a reader of the novel will experience some 
difficulty in fitting Montrésor to Montraville. Definite is the fact that 
Montrésor married Frances Tucker of Bermuda in 1764, who bore him 
ten children, eight of whom were born on Montrésor (now Randall’s) 
Island in New York harbor. Copley painted portraits of several of the 
Montrésors; that of John is reproduced in the New York Historical 
Society Collections. 

Mackellar, to whom the letter printed above was addressed, was 
nearly twenty years older than Montrésor, entering indeed upon the 
full tide of his career. He too had been at the Monongahela, as engineer 
en second to John’s father. On the capture of Oswego he was taken to 
Canada (whether with or without the present letter we cannot tell) ; his 
observations of Quebec stood him in good stead when he returned as 


* Published in Collections of the New-York Historical Society for the Year 188: 
(New York, 1882). 


* Collections, p. 120. 

*First published in London in 1791, Charlotte Temple is estimated by its bibliog- 
rapher to have gone through well over two hundred editions, nearly all of them in 
America, making it ‘the most popular of all early American novels’ (R. W. G. Vail, 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, n. s., XLII, 1932, 49, 62). 
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Wolfe’s chief engineer. He was generally regarded as the ablest of the 
British engineers in America during this period, while toward the close 
of the Seven Years’ War he carried his talents with equal success to 
Martinique and Havana. He died at Minorca in 1778, still on active 
service, having achieved the rank of director and colonel, a rank im- 
plying at least moderate recognition in view of the anomalous military 
status of the engineers at that time. 

Oswego had been founded by William Burnet, provincial governor 
of New York and son of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. The first 
settlement, in 1722, had been merely a trading-house, but fortifications 
had been added by 1727. Then in 1755 Shirley instigated the construc- 
tion of two additional forts, which at the time of Montcalm’s attack 
were still unfinished and in any case ill-adapted to their purpose. The 
loss of Oswego had heavy reverberations at home as well as in the col- 
onies; Horace Walpole wrote of it as a national calamity, and there is 
no doubt that its occurrence, on the heels of other adversities, accel- 
erated the fall of the Newcastle ministry and the first coming to power 
of Pitt. But the French, after wiping out the post, were unable to main- 
tain any real control of the region, so that in 1758 Bradstreet was able 
to cross from Oswego in his assault on Fort Frontenac, and in 1759 a 
reestablished fort served as a base for Prideaux and Johnson in their 
advance against Niagara. Following the Revolution, the British held 
Oswego and other frontier posts in American territory until the Jay 
treaty of 1794, as insurance for payment of American debts to British 
merchants and restoration of confiscated Tory estates. The treaty was 
ratified in June 1795; Oswego flew the American flag in July 1796. 

A significant feature of Montrésor’s letter is the statement that the 
killing of Jerry delayed the advance of Halkett’s (the 44th) Regiment 
toward Oswego. The failure of reinforcements to arrive in time, al- 
though the weakness of the garrison and the possibility of attack were 
well known to the succession of British commanders at Albany, has 
produced a debate which is by no means resolved at this day.* In any 
event, the affair of Jerry caused considerable anxiety among the British, 
as is evident from letters and documents of the Earl of Loudoun, Sir 
William Johnson, the Duke of Cumberland, and others; ° Jerry was a 

“See, for example, S. M. Pargellis, Lord Loudoun in North America (New Haven, 
1933), pp. 132-166; L. H. Gipson, The British Empire before the Revolution (New 
York, 1936- ), VI, 162-211. 


* Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New-York (Albany, 
1853-87), VIl, 177-179; The Papers of Sir William Jobnson (Albany, 1921-_ ), Il, 
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Tuscarora, of the tribe which had recently increased the Iroquois from 
Five Nations to Six; relations with the Iroquois were already in delicate 
balance, with many, particularly of the more western tribesmen, already 
‘going to Canada.’ The correspondence makes it plain that Loudoun, 
while ready to punish the men of the 44th, preferred to stand on prin- 
ciple with the Indians, telling them that Jerry had received his deserts; 
however, he bowed to the experience of Johnson, who took the prac- 
tised way of scalps and belts of wampum. In consequence, the Indians 
agreed to pull up a large pine tree and bury the unhappy affair beneath 
its roots. Yet Johnson still feared that it would permanently embarrass 
his efforts to secure Iroquois support for the British. 

The Bear Camp, scene of Jerry’s desertion, to be located at Oakton, 
Maryland, just south of the Pennsylvania line, was the sixth camp on 
Braddock’s march to the Monongahela, occupied 19-23 June 1755. 
The 44th (Halkett’s) Regiment, with the 48th, came to America from 
Ireland early in 1755, to form the backbone of Braddock’s army. Sir 
Peter Halkett and one of his sons fell together in the Monongahela 
battle; another son, the Major Halkett of the Montrésor letter, return- 
ing with the successful expedition of 1758, identified their skeletons, 
which he found lying beneath a tree. The Captain Gates of the letter 
is Horatio Gates, godson and probably namesake of Horace Walpole, 
of chequered career during the Revolution, presumably at this time still 
in command of the Independent New York Company which he had led 
in Braddock’s expedition. 

John Campbell, fourth Earl of Loudoun (1705-1782), landed in 
New York 23 July 1756 from the twenty-gun frigate ‘Nightingale,’ to 
assume command of the British forces in North America. By a freak 
of administration, he was the third in a designated succession of com- 
manders following the supersession of Shirley in March 1756, the first 
being Colonel Daniel Webb, the second Major General James Aber- 
cromby. Actually, Webb and Abercromby reached America so near 
the same date (Webb June 7, Abercromby June 16) that Webb never 
commanded. This prearranged succession of commanders undoubtedly 
seriously retarded the British summer preparations, both for offense and 
defense. Loudoun reached Albany July 28,° and it was only thereafter 


529, 533-534, IX, 495-497, 499-500, 502; Military Affairs in North America 1748-1765, 
ed. S. M. Pargellis (New York, 1936), pp. 225, 252. 

* Draft of letter from Loudoun to Secretary Fox, Albany, 19 August 1756, among 
papers presented to the Harvard College Library by Dr Morse. 
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that any sign of progress appeared. Upwards of two years later, in 
March 1758, he returned to England, recalled by Pitt after an unbroken 
series of unsuccessful campaigns. Abercromby succeeded him as gen- 
eral commander, but with restricted scope, since Pitt was by this time 
controlling different expeditions direct from England. The failure 
against Ticonderoga led to Abercromby’s recall in turn, in the autumn 
of 1758, Amherst taking his place. Webb’s showing was even less dis- 
tinguished. Sent with the 44th Regiment to strengthen Oswego, he was 
no farther than German Flats when he learned of its capture (August 
20). Ina panic he ordered the recently cleared Wood Creek reblocked 
with logs and the British forts at the Great Carrying Place destroyed, 
and then hastily retreated." The next year, August 1757, he sat within 
the walls of Fort Edward for six days listening to the siege of Fort 
William Henry fourteen miles away without sending help. In Decem- 
ber 1757 he was recalled to England. At the time of the Montrésor 
letter Abercromby was officially colonel of the 44th Regiment and 
Webb of the 48th (Montrésor’s regiment). Webb held the temporary 
rank of major general while serving in America.° 

War between Great Britain and France, which had been in progress 
for two years in America and intermittently for a longer period in In- 
dia, was formalized by the perpetration of an overt act in the European 
area, the British declaring war 18 May 1756 following the invasion of 
Minorca by the French, and the French offering a reciprocal declara- 
tion June 9. The British declaration was proclaimed at Albany by 


* The Great Carrying Place, at the site of Rome, New York, marked the division 
of Hudson River from Lake Ontario waters. From the Mohawk a carry led to Wood 
Creek, which in turn led to Oneida Lake, the Oneida River, the Oswego River (with 
Oswego at its mouth), and Lake Ontario. The importance of the Great Carrying 
Place had led the British to build a small fort at either end; one of these had been 
blown up by the French in March 1756 and rebuilt by Shirley shortly thereafter. 
The two forts destroyed by Webb were replaced by the famous Fort Stanwix in 1758. 

For the sake of confusion, another Great Carrying Place, at Fort Edward, led to 
another Wood Creek, providing one of the routes from the Hudson to Lake 
Champlain. 

* By appointment from Loudoun following the latter’s arrival; see letter of Golds- 
brow Banyar to Sir William Johnson, 8 June 1756 (The Papers of Sir William Jobn- 
son, Il, 483), and the draft letter of Loudoun to Fox of 19 August 1756 already men- 
tioned (note 6 above). Webb is referred to as ‘Colonel’ on July 19 (Documents 
Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New-York, VII, 160) and as ‘Major 
General’ on August 13 (op. cit., VII, 184). It should be added that after his return to 
England he became in due course both major general and lieutenant general under 
regular appointments. 
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Governor Charles Hardy July 28. Then on August 29 the Prussians 
crossed the frontier of Saxony, and the struggle between Britain and 
France became merged in the Seven Years’ War. Montrésor’s ticklish 
accounts from Minorca refer primarily to the naval battle of May 20 
between Sir John Byng and the Marquis de la Gallissoniére, as the result 
of which Byng withdrew, leaving the island to fall to the French. His 
subsequent trial for neglect of duty shook England; on 17 March 1757 
he was executed on the quarterdeck of the ‘Monarque,’ ‘judicially mur- 
dered as the scapegoat of an imbecile ministry,’ according to Parkman, 
shot ‘pour encourager les autres,’ according to Voltaire. Gallissoniére 
had been French governor of Canada during the latter part of the 
War of the Austrian Succession, known in America as King George’s 
War. 

Quinton Kennedy’s scalping party was one of those promoted by 
Sir William Johnson on authorization of the council of war held by 
Abercromby at Albany July 16-20. The policy behind this authoriza- 
tion is bluntly set forth by Loudoun in writing of Indian affairs in the 
letter to Fox of August 19 to which reference has already been made.” 
Indian support against the French, and particularly as an offset to the 
numerous ‘French Indians,’ was judged essential. Yet this support, 
weakened by former mismanagement and a continuing conflict of 
British and colonial interests, appeared to be fading into neutrality. 
Johnson promised that there would be strong bands to attend the 44th 
on its march to Oswego, but Loudoun was not convinced that they 
would act, since the tribes had not yet even agreed to forbid the French 
Indians from raiding through their territories and the tribal leaders were 
determined not to go to war. Overt acts appeared to be called for; the 
manner of their contrivance is stated by Loudoun as follows: 


Since Sir William can not engage the old men he is now following the only 
method left which is to engage the young ones to go out with some of our 
People and if we can get them to draw a little Blood we shall then be able to 


engage the Six Nations and the French Indians in a very Bloody war which 
would be of Infinite Advantage to us. 


Kennedy’s return in September with a scalp and two prisoners was 
widely acclaimed; the progress of events may be followed closely in one 
of the anonymous journals published with those of William Hervey,” 

*The Papers of Sir William Johnson, IX, 486-487, 494. 

* See notes 6 and 8 above. 

* Journals of the Hon. William Hervey, ed. S. H. H. Hervey (Suffolk Green 
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while a letter of Loudoun’s to the Duke of Cumberland preserves other 
details: 


Lieutenant Kennedy’s two Prisoners, are arrived, whilst I am writing, and 
I have enclosed their declaration to the Secretary of State; It was a bardi thing 
taking them; they had a French Camp within a mile of them; the Waggons 
continually passing the door; and they took them in open day: Mo' Levy was 
not gone from the House, an hour before. the Indians killed a Servant that 
made resistance, and had Seized the Landlady of the House, in order to Scalp 
her, when Lieutenant Kennedy came in and saved her, and an Old Swiss, 
whom they brought along with them; and after a March, thro the deserts, 
arrived here in 28:days. They say, the Lady was handsome when she set out, 
but she is much altered, thro’ Hunger, Wett and all sorts of Weather, added 
to Fear, which was not without good Grounds; for as they had been pursued 
for five days, by about three hundred Indians, as they imagine, they had been 
obliged to throw away all their Provisions, and were reduced to such Streights, 
from hunger, that they several times proposed to eat the Lady, but Lieut 
Kennedy got her Saved.'* 


Quinton Kennedy, at this time lieutenant in the 44th, was according to 
the Army Lists made captain in the 80th Regiment in December 1757 
and captain in the 17th in August 1759. He is not to be confused with 
the Lieutenant Kennedy who served with Rogers’s Rangers and was 
killed in the ambush near Ticonderoga in January 1757.'° The High- 
land Regiment was the 42nd, or Black Watch, Otway’s was the 35th; 
both had come to America in the spring of 1756, and both were sta- 
tioned at Albany in mid-August. The 42nd lost over 600 killed and 
wounded in Abercromby’s abortive attack on Ticonderoga in 1758. 
Scalping, of limited occurrence among the Indians before contact with 
the whites, and possibly originating among the southeastern tribes, was 
widely extended and greatly intensified through the influence of the 
whites, firearms, steel knives, and scalp premiums all contributing, the 
latter most of all. The first whites to offer premiums were the Puritans, 
in 1637 (for heads, not scalps; scalping had, however, extended to New 
England by the time of King Philip’s War). Beyond North America, 


Books, No. XIV, Vol. 16; Bury St Edmund’s, 1906), pp. 34, 40, 41, 44. The editor 
finds good reason to believe that the journal in question is by George Bartman (see 
below). 
* Albany, 3 October 1756; quoted from Military Affairs in North America, p. 242. 
* Journals of Major Robert Rogers (London, 1765), p. 41. This latter Kennedy, 
whose first name was Samuel, had seen service earlier as a surveyor (B. G. Loescher, 
The History of Rogers Rangers, San Francisco, 1946- , I, 102-103). 
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scalping was known among the Scythians (according to Herodotus), 
and in the Chaco and the Guianas of South America.* 

Mount Johnson is the present Fort Johnson, built of stone by Sir 
William about 1749, on the left bank of the Mohawk just west of Am- 
sterdam, and succeeding an earlier Mount or Fort Johnson built slightly 
to the east about 1742. In 1762 Sir William removed a few miles to the 
new Johnson Hall (still standing at Johnstown), built of wood but 
protected by two stone blockhouses. The ‘General’ mentioned by 
Montrésor may be either Abercromby or Webb, although the former 
seems more likely. : 

Bradstreet, John Bradstreet of the 51st Regiment, was one of the 
abler British officers, succeeding where others failed in the irregular 
tactics demanded by the primitive conditions of a frontier. The bateaux 
men were organized by Shirley as an enforced substitute for escorts for 
the regular boatmen; these bateaux men, recruited on a wide basis (in- 
cluding even whalemen from New England), and well armed, provided 
their own escort. In May 1756 a body of these men under Bradstreet 
repulsed an attack by a superior French force near Oswego, and in 1758 
it was Bradstreet who commanded the expedition which captured Fort 
Frontenac. He died in 1772, two weeks after becoming a major general. 
Sir John St Clair was deputy quartermaster general in America all 
through the war, continuing in this post until his death in 1767; his 
claim to a title has been questioned. 

Of the forts about Lake Champlain and Lake George, the first estab- 
lished had been Fort St-Frédéric at Crown Point, by the French, in 
1731. Then in 1755 the French built Fort Carillon at “Tienderoga’ and 
the British Fort Edward on the Hudson and Fort William Henry at 
the southern end of Lake George. Fort William Henry was taken by 
Montcalm in 1757, destroyed, and never rebuilt. The French blew up 
their two forts in the face of Amherst’s advance in 1759. Carillon, re- 
built by the British, became Ticonderoga, the famous victim of Ethan 
Allen’s venture in 1775. St-Frédéric was left in ruin, to be replaced by 
the adjacent Fort Amherst or Fort Crown Point, likewise captured by 
the Green Mountain Boys, this time under Seth Warner. 

It remains to identify the persons mentioned by Montrésor in his 
postscript. Bartman is George Bartman, natural son of Thomas Hervey, 
who was a brother of the second Earl of Bristol. Fox himself urged his 


“ Georg Friederici, Skalpieren und abnliche Kriegsgebrauche in Amerika (Bruns- 
wick, 1906). 
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promotion from lieutenant in the soth to captain in the 44th.” He was 
rated as an assistant engineer in 1756, and was killed at Ticonderoga in 
1758. As noted above, it seems probable that he is the author of one of 
the anonymous journals published with those of his cousin William 
Hervey (also of the 44th) in the Suffolk Green Books. Bartman ap- 
pears several times in James Montrésor’s journals. Williamson is pre- 
sumably the Adam Williamson who is mentioned by Gordon as assist- 
ing him in a letter from Albany of 22 June 1756; ** Adam Williamson, 
one of Braddock’s engineers, is later listed as lieutenant in the 22nd 
(1757), engineer extraordinary and captain-lieutenant (1758), and 
captain in the goth (1760)."* Harry Gordon, also one of the engineers 
with Braddock, was commissioned lieutenant in the 62nd in February 
1756 and captain in the 6oth in April 1759. He served with distinction 
before Havana in 1762, made some exploration of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi valley in 1766, and was subsequently chief engineer in the 
West Indies and in Canada, attaining the rank of colonel of engineers 
by 1782;** he is frequently mentioned in the Montrésor journals. 
Finally, “Thomasy,’ if that be the proper reading, remains unknown. 


It is hoped that the foregoing notes will provide a frame of refer- 
ence for a document which in itself offers an almost bewilderingly 
rapid rush of persons and events. It is this very rush, however, which 
gives to Montrésor’s letter much of its significance as a firsthand wit- 
ness in one of the crucial moments in the colonial history of America. 


G. W. Corrtre t, Jr 


* Loudoun to Cumberland, New York, 8 March 1757, printed in Military Affairs 
in North America, p. 324. 

* Military Affairs, p. 177. 

* Army Lists, Winthrop Sargent, The History of an Expedition against Fort Du 
Quesne in 1755 (Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Vol. V; Phila- 
delphia, 1855), p. 364. 

* The New Régime 1765-1767, ed. C. W. Alvord and C. E. Carter (Collections of 
the Illinois State Historical Library, Vol. XI, British Series, Vol. II; Springfield, IIl., 
1916), pp. 67, 290-311, 506-508; Military Affairs in North America, p. 104. 
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The Badly Printed Book of an Unfortunate Author: 
The Epistolae of Aonio Paleario 


characteristic of the life and work 

of Aonio Paleario. Although he 
was a learned man, a distinguished 
poet, orator, and theologian, and an 
intimate friend of most of the eminent 
scholars of the Renaissance, his name 
is almost forgotten today. Although 
he was a quiet man, with a ‘timid soul’ 
and studious habits, he had to lead a 
difficult life and contend with the 
constant attacks of his enemies. Al- 
though he undoubtedly was a good 
Christian, and probably not much of 
a Reformer, he was put to death for 
his faith when an old man; his body 
was burnt and his ashes thrown into 
the Tiber. 

Without attempting a detailed an- 
alysis of the Italian Reformation, a 
period which is still much in dispute, 
one may perhaps study here a minor 
point of those religious persecutions, 
which seized upon the smallest inci- 
dent as an excuse to break loose. 

In the case of Paleario, even his 
Christian name happened to be a pre- 
tense for trouble: born about 1500 at 
Veroli, a small village near Rome, he 
was called Antonio, but, following the 
fashion of the Renaissance, he subse- 
quently changed his name into Aonio, 
as being more classical and euphonious. 
This seemingly innocent action was 
severely questioned by the enemies of 
the philosopher, who accused him of 


[= LUCK seems to have been 


having omitted the “I” because it was 
in the shape of the Cross. 

As early as 1542, when Paleario was 
teaching in Siena, the Roman authori- 
ties looked into his writings and found 
controversial points in the speeches 
and letters he had published. Paleario, 
at that time, managed to clear him- 
self; but the odor of heresy clung to 
him, and it was rumored that he was 
the anonymous author of a danger- 
ously unorthodox pamphlet on the 
death of Christ. 

Toward the end of his career, dur- 
ing his stay in Milan, which extended 
from 1555 to 1567 or 1568, Paleario 
directed Guarino, the Basle printer, to 
publish a new edition of his collected 
works. For an author, Basle was a 
happy choice, since it was at once a 
center of culture and, through its 
location in a free country, a haven 
for the persecuted of all lands. Opor- 
ino of Basle had already printed a 
similar edition for Paleario a few years 
before. 

But ill luck pursued Paleario. He 
was very much upset, when he re- 
ceived his book from Guarino, to find 
a great number of misprints. In this 
case, the printer’s oversight created 
serious trouble indeed. 

A copy of the book in question has 
recently been deposited in the Har- 
vard College Library. It is a small 
and thick volume in octavo, covered 
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with a binding of dark brown calf, 
gold-tooled in the style of the Italian 
sixteenth century, but probably exe- 
cuted in the nineteenth century. The 
margins have been slightly cropped in 
the binding, resulting in occasional 
removal of portions of the numerous 
manuscript notes. The book collates 
A-Qq§, with contents as follows: [1], 
title; [2], ‘Epistolarum scriptores’; 
[3-610], text; [611-624], index (pages 
3-609 being numbered). 

The title-page begins: 

AONII / PALEARII VE- / RVLANI 
/ EPISTOLARVM LIB. Ill. / ORA- 
TIONES XIII. / DE ANIMORVM 
IMMOR- / TALITATE LIB. Ill. / 
Quod scripta est oratio in L. Murenam, 
prae- / missa sunt quedam ex M. Tullij 
ora- / tione pro L. Murena. / Accessit 
quoge rerum & uerbo- / rum Index. 


Then follow Guarino’s printer’s mark, 
a palm tree with a printer’s platen in 
the branches, and the imprint: 


BASILEAE, APVD THO- / mam 
Guarinum. 


Beneath the imprint appears an in- 
scription: ‘sum authoris.’ 

The book is not dated, but 1566 or 
1567 may reasonably be conjectured, 
shortly before Paleario was summoned 
to Rome by the Inquisition. 

For the notes in the margins, two 
different hands are easily recognized, 
the script being quite different and 
the ink having faded more in one 
than in the other. The latter hand 
merely provides summaries of sec- 
tions of the text. The writing which 
interests us, the former one, in a neat 
round hand which we believe to be 
Paleario’s, deals with typographical 
corrections. Over sixty mistaken 
words are rewritten very painstak- 
ingly; the handwriting is looser in the 
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notes showing the omissions of the 
index. A close comparison with an 
example of Paleario’s hand, preserved 
in the Biblioteca Comunale of Siena 
(the beautiful letter of July 1570 ad- 
dressed to his wife and children on 
the eve of his death),! shows a strik- 
ing likeness: the ‘s,’ the ‘d,’ the name 
‘Lampridio’ are very similar, and the 
general appearance of the script leaves 
little doubt as to the writer. Further, 
this hand seems to agree with that of 
the inscription on the title-page. 

Another document seems to confirm 
the authorship of these notes. This 
is a letter addressed to Guarino, found 
by Mrs Young in the Basle Library. 
The date is not given, but according 
to Mrs Young it must have been writ- 
ten long after Paleario’s arrival in 
Milan in 1555: 


I have been much annoyed to find that 
my books have been so incorrectly 
printed. Nor is there any excuse for it, 
because the errors in your edition were 
not in that of Oporino. I had marked 
also the necessary alterations with my 
own hand, so that the manuscript was 
in a very correct state when given to 
you, and you undertook to print it with- 
out altering a single letter. I shall how- 
ever take good care that you have the 
money for the three hundred copies 
which were to be sent to me. The whole 
amount was forty golden crowns; eight- 
een were paid to you three years ago 
when I sent this sum to Celio (Curioni) 
to settle with the printer. The balance, 
twenty-two crowns, which will now be 
paid, makes forty crowns, besides one 
thrown in to make my account tally 
with yours. But as I do not choose my 
book to circulate in Italy with so many 
mistakes and errors, I make you a present 


* Reproduced in M. Young, The Life and 
Times of Paleario (London, 1860), Il, oppo- 
site p. 562. 
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of the books and the money too. Take 
them, and make what profit you can of 
them. No doubt I shall bear the blame 
of the mistakes. A table of errata may 
diminish but does not remove my vexa- 
tion; for few, when they light on an 
erroneous passage, will turn for assist- 
ance to the list of errata. The mistakes 
will be first met with in their several 
places, and I am unwilling to furnish 
food for carping critics, of whom there 
are so many in Italy. Beyond the Alps 
people are less severe, so it will be better 
to sell the books there. If some years 
hence, after these copies have been sold 
off, you reprint for your own profit, I 
trust to your probity to make the second 
edition perfectly correct. If after my 
death, so much the better, for then my 
life, which is already begun, may be 
written. If this come to pass in the life- 
time of my son Lampridio, I shall be 
quite satisfied. In the meantime, if any- 
thing should occur in which you can 
make use of either my money or my 
services, consider me at your command. 
Milan, sth April. 

I send you two copies of this letter 
that one may be sure of reaching you, 
and to shew you how much annoyance 
I have experienced from the first page, 
in which it is stated that all has been 
authorised and revised by me. This gives 
occasion to the Inquisitor to read the 
book through and carp at it. I had fore- 
seen that this would be the case, and had 
desired the first page to be reprinted 
without these words. All the copies sent 
to Italy, except one in my possession,” 
have this page printed as at first. But it 
matters little now which page the copies 
have; the mischief is done. You are happy 
in your country, but we poor wretches 
get into such trouble for the most trifling 
thing, that we are quite weary of life. 
Adieu, my dear Thomas.* 


*The copy now deposited in the Har- 
vard College Library. 

* Young, Paleario, Il, 545-546 (translated 
by Mrs Young). 
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We owe to the kindness of Dr F. 
Husner, of the Basle University Li- 
brary, a copy of a second postscript to 


the same letter: 


I kept this letter a few days in order 
to get the money for you; in the mean- 
time was brought to me in Italy another 
book printed by you, in which was miss- 
ing the page which I had asked you re- 
peatedly to put in. Instead, I found the 
page which I wanted suppressed for fear 
that the inscription might give the Italian 
Inquisition an opportunity of searching 
into it. I have been very much upset by 
this, and I do not know what will come 
of it. 


Events proved how well-founded 
these misgivings were. Although it is 
hard to believe, the little book was to 
be the direct cause of Paleario’s death. 
He could no longer uphold his inno- 
cence, because of the few words 
‘omnia revisa et aucta ab autore,’ care- 
lessly printed on the title-page. They 
showed that Paleario agreed to the 
contents of the book, that he persisted 
in his heresies, and, perhaps, had 
added new ones (the Guarino edition 
contains two more ‘Orationes’ than 
the Oporino one.) 

The question arises as to whether, 
once harm had been done, the printer 
complied with his employer's instruc- 
tions to withdraw the book from the 
Italian market, and if he issued later a 
second, correct printing. Very few 
copies of the edition seem to be ex- 
tant. It is not mentioned by Graesse 
or Brunet, or in the bibliographies of 
Guarino’s imprints. The Bibliothéque 
Nationale and the British Museum hold 
a copy each, bearing the ominous title- 
page. However, the copy in the Basle 
Library does not have it, nor the one 
in the Harvard College Library, sug- 
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gesting that there may have been a 
small number of correct copies. This, 
at least, could have soothed poor 
Paleario, ‘un des plus honnétes 
hommes du monde,’ as Bayle in his 
Dictionnaire calls him, with the mean- 
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ing the phrase had in seventeenth- 
century France; that is to say, a 
virtuous man, a man of knowledge, a 
man of the world, and, above all, a 
gentleman. 

ApriANA R. SALEM 


Baxter's Saint’s Everlasting Rest 


N interesting and possibly unique 
A addition to the bibliography 
of Richard Baxter has recently 

been discovered in the process of cata- 
loguing a collection of seventeenth- 
century English theological works in 
the Harvard College Library. It con- 
sists of thirteen sheets and half-sheets 
printed from the type of the second 
edition of The Saint’s Everlasting Rest 
(1651) for insertion in the first edition 
(1650); they were either given or sold 
to owners of the first edition who 
wished to include in their copies the 
new matter of the second. The great 
Presbyterian divine has been called the 
father of popular Christian literature 
in English, and The Saint’s Everlasting 
Rest is his best known work. To many 
it has seemed inordinately prolix — 
Baxter tells us that he wrote at length 
because the unlearned cannot immedi- 
ately grasp what they read — and 
abridgments as well as translations 
were almost immediately in demand. 
The eighteenth-century abridgment 
of Benjamin Fawcett, a successor to 
Baxter as minister of the congregation 
at Kidderminster, was among the early 
productions of many American presses. 
The second edition, however, was 
even longer than the first. The differ- 
ences are perhaps best described in 
Baxter’s own words (‘A Premonition’ 


in the preliminaries to the second 
edition): 


Concerning the Alterations and Addi- 
tions in this second Edition, I thought 
meet to give you this brief account. 
Though I could have found in my heart 
to have supplyed divers other defects 
through the Book, . . . yet because the 
Stationer perswaded me that it would be 
an offense to those that had bought the 
first Edition, I forbear. Yet because I 
knew no reason why any should deny me 
leave to correct or amend my own work, 
especially for once, I have made these 
necessary alterations and additions fol- 
lowing. 1. I have corrected several pas- 
sages... . 2. I have Added one Chapter 
(the ninth) in the second part, which 
being promised in the beginning, in the 
Method propounded, was forgotten. Also 
I have added the eleventh Chap. in the 
third part, containing a more exact en- 
quiry into the nature of sincerity, and the 
use of Marks [of Grace]: which I judged 
of necessity, as being of so great Con- 
cernment both to mens comforts and 
their safety: And I hope none will think 
it needless curiosity. Also a Preface I 
have added to the second Part, both for 
Defense, and fuller explication of the 
doctrine there contained [Scriptural 
infallibility]: wherein also I expect to be 
free from the censure of needless curi- 
osity, with all those that know how much 
of the Peace and welfare of our souls 
depends on the right apprehension of the 

















Verity of the Scriptures. Lastly I have 
added many Marginal quotations, . . . 


The concept of fair-dealing that re- 
sulted in the separate publication of 
the added matter for the benefit of 
owners of the first edition is not with- 
out parallel. Sir John Tyrrel’s copy 
of the first edition of Locke’s Essay 
concerning Humane Understanding 
(1690), now in the British Musem, has 
bound in it separate slips on which are 
printed all the changes, including two 
additional chapters, made down to the 
fifth edition. The Pforzheimer copy 
of the second issue has 29 leaves of 
emendations still in the rare original 
sheets, and what is more to the purpose 
here, a sheet, signature +, reimposed 
from bgr-b6r of the second edition 
(1694).* 

The additions to The Saint’s Ever- 
lasting Rest collate bb-ee*, ff?, A?, 
B-H* (Hq blank? wanting). Signa- 
tures bb-ee*, ff? contain the preface 
for Part 2 and were intended to re- 
place the address ‘To the Reader’ 
(bb*) in the first edition. They are 
identical with the corresponding sheets 
in the second edition except for a 
slight readjustment of the caption to 
allow the insertion between rules of 
‘Additions to the Saints everlasting 
Rest, to be put before the Second Part.’ 
The item is catalogued under this title. 
Signatures A?, B-H* contain the chap- 
ter on sincerity. The corresponding 


1 The Carl H. Pforzbeimer Library (New 
York, 1940), No. 600. 
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chapter (XI of Part 3) in the second 
edition begins on Bbbb3v, and con- 
cludes on Bbbb*******3v. The type 
of the text and headlines and the rule- 
frames are identical with the second 
edition, except that the text of the last 
of the preceding and the first of the 
following chapters and the heading, 
‘Chapter XI, are wanting (which 
makes this part impossible to identify 
without a copy of the second edition). 
Their places are supplied by ‘Of Sin- 
cerity’ as half-title on Air and caption 
on Arv, and by ‘Finis’ on H3v. Also 
the syllabus for the chapter is in larger 
type. This item was not known to 
A. B. Grosart or A. G. Matthews, 
Baxter’s bibliographers, and, unfor- 
tunately, it was not identified as a 
separate publication in time to appear 
in Wing’s Short-Title Catalogue. 

It will be seen that Chapter IX of 
Part 2 (Qqir—Rriv in the second 
edition) is not included. Besides this 
inserted chapter, Baxter added a page 
more or less at the end of each of the 
last three chapters of Part 2 as given in 
the first edition. All this new matter 
is contained in Pp3r—Rr4v of the 
second edition, and it is possible that 
reprints of these leaves were separately 
issued also. If they were no more 
descriptively titled than those con- 
taining Chapter XI of Part 3, they 
may well exist unrecognized, perhaps 
bound in a tract volume like the sheets 
described above. 


Vinton A. DEARING 
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Swift’s Cadenus and Vanessa 


and summer of 1726 Cadenus and 

Vanessa appeared in various edi- 
tions, both in Dublin and in London. 
It has been observed? that the text 
was derived from two manuscripts, 
chiefly differing in the absence, or 
presence, of the ten mystical, self- 
accusatory lines towards the end, be- 
ginning: 


|: is well known that in the spring 


But what success Vanessa met 
Is to the world a secret yet. 


In the course of a recent reexamina- 
tion of Miscellanea. In Two Volumes 
(London, 1727),° it occurred to the 
present writer that the separate War- 
ner edition of Cadenus and Vanessa 
and the same piece included in Vol- 
ume I of the Miscellanea might, with 
variations, have been printed from the 
same type-setting. Because Harvard is, 
as far as is known, the only library 
where both editions are to be found 
together, a request for a direct com- 
parison was addressed there, together 
with some bibliographical details from 
the writer’s own copy of the Miscel- 
lanea. The comparison has proved the 
supposition to be correct; broken or 
incorrect font, stars and dashes, head- 
and tailpieces are exactly the same in 
the two printings.* 


*See Harold Williams, The Poems of 
Jonathan Swift (Oxford, 1937), p. 683; 
H. Teerink, A Bibliography of Jonathan 
Swift (The Hague, 1937), No. 657, etc. 

* Williams, op. cit., p. 685. 

* Teerink, op. cit., No. 24. 

*The writer wishes to tender his best 
thanks to Dr W. H. Bond, of the Houghton 
Library, and to Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr, for 


The Warner edition, which is of 
great rarity, collates as follows: 


CADENUS / AND / VANESSA, / A 

/ LAW CASE. / — / By Dean Swirt. / 

— / [ornament] / — / LONDON: / 

Printed for T. Warner in Pater- / 

Noster-Row. M.pcc.xxvi. 

12mo in sixes. 

A (first leaf presumably blank) — C°, »?. 

[1-2], presumably blank; [3], title; [4], 
blank; 5-36, Cadenus and Vanessa; [37], 
Clavis; [38], A Rebus; [39-40], The 
Answer. 

Copies: Harvard College Library, Clark 
Memorial Library (both lacking Ar). 


In Miscellanea, Volume I, the poem 
is printed on pages 88-119 (Izv—Lé6r), 
that is 32 pages. The headlines are 
‘POEMS on’ on the versos, ‘SEVERAL 
Occasions.’ on the rectos. Signatures 
occur on page 89 (13), pages 97, 99, 
101 (K, Kz, K3), pages 109, 111, 113 
(L, Lz, L3). Page 88 has the title 
‘Cadenus and Vanessa, / A / LAW 
CASE. / — / By Dean Swirr. / —’. 
Page 119 has an ornamental tailpiece, 
and the catchword ‘BRENT,’ 

In the Warner edition there are also 
32 pages of text, numbered 5-36. But 
the text appearing on the versos in 
Miscellanea appears on the rectos in 
the Warner edition, and vice versa. 
The headlines are ‘CapeNnus and Van- 
EssA,’ on the versos, ‘A Law Case.’ on 
the rectos, except on the two versos 
pages 6 and 36, which read ‘Capenus 
and Vanessa, @c.’ Signatures occur 
on page 5 (A3), pages 13, 15, 17 (B, 
Bz, B3), pages 25, 27, 29 (C, C2, C3), 


cooperation in effecting the comparison, and 
for other aid and suggestions. 
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page [37] («). The headlines do not 
extend into signature *. Page 5 has 
the same title as that on page 88 of 
Miscellanea, Volume I, but ‘By Dean 
Swirt.’ is not present. Page 36 has 
‘FINIS.’ between the last line of the 
text and the tailpiece; there is no catch- 
word. 

Comparison of the text has revealed 
the following differences (M = Mis- 
cellanea, W = Warner): 


M, p. 92, l. 9: star after ‘Ovid’; W, p. 9, 
l. 9: star after ‘Second’ 

M, p. 92, footnote: *Art of Love.; W, p. 
9, footnote: *Of his Art of Love. 


Slight though they be, it may be ar- 
gued that these two alterations are im- 
provements of W on M, and that 
therefore M preceded W. 

The Warner edition has the Clavis, 
the Rebus, and the Answer added. 
The two last-mentioned pieces also 
occur in Miscellanea, Volume II, pages 
76-78. Examination has shown that 
the Miscellanea and Warner printings 
of these two pieces are from the same 
type-setting (the same ornaments, the 
same broken or incorrect font), with 
alterations in the text, and presence 
or absence of page numbers, and of 
catchword on the last page. 

Moreover, the Rebus and Answer 
were printed separately as a folio half- 
sheet, no date, no place.® It is to be 
regretted that, though on internal evi- 
dence (the reference to the Dean’s 
loss of influence in the political 
world) Mr Williams plausibly ascribes 
the composition of the text of the folio 
half-sheet to some time between 1714 
and 1720, the date of its printing can- 
not be fixed with absolute certainty. 

*Copy in the Huntington Library. Cf. 


Williams, op. cit., pp. 715-717; Teerink, op. 
cit., No. 632. 
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The catalogue of the Gilbert Collec- 
tion, Dublin, says that it is a Dublin 
printing, ca. 1720. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the titles and the footnotes to 
the Rebus, together with the Clavis 
to Cadenus and Vanessa, which ap- 
pears only in the Warner edition, 
provide some clue (F = folio half- 
sheet, M = Miscellanea, W = War- 
ner): 


F 
title: ... Written by a Lapy, On The 
Rev. D---n S----t. 
no footnote to ‘Lapy,’ nor any for so- 
lution of riddle 
M 
title: ... on Dean Swift. By Vanessa.* 
footnote to ‘Vanessa’: *Mrs. Van 
Homrigh. 
footnotes for solution of riddle: + Jo. 
§ Nathan. ¢ Swift. 
Ww 
Clavis 

Capenus, i.e. Decanus reversed, an- 
glice a Dean. 

Vanessa, A Compound from the 
Name of Mrs. Hester Van Hom- 
righ... 

Rebus 

title: ... on Dean Swift. By a Lady.* 

footnote to ‘Lady’: *V Anessa. 

footnotes for solution of riddle: (the 
same as M) 


Here we find a climax in the identi- 
fication of the names of the parties 
concerned, and in the explanation of 
the riddle itself, from which it is 
clear that F and W are the extremes, 
while M lies in between. It is, more- 
over, unlikely that the Clavis, after 
having been first printed in W, should 
have been dropped again in M after- 
wards. The evidence suggests, there- 
fore, that the order F, M, W is the cor- 
rect one; and also that the person re- 
sponsible for the Warner version had 
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both F and M at his disposal when he 
made his final emendations. 

This view is corroborated by the 
following variants: 


Rebus 

F, l. 2: And let the first of it, be only 
apply’d 

M, 1. 2: And be the first Syllable only 
apply’d, 

W, |. 2: (the same as M) 

F, last line: When his Friends want his 
Aid, or Desert is in need. 

M, last line: (practically the same as 
F) 

W, last line: Where Want or Desert 
of his Aid stand in need. 
(When compared with F and M it 
appears that this line has purposely 
been altered in W so as to become 
practically identical with the last line 
but one of the Answer.) 

Answer 

F, 1. 3: Which thus she will Venture 
profusely to throw, 

M, 1. 3: Which she in a Frolick has 
ventur’d to show, 

W, |. 3: (the same as M) 


F, ll. 13-14: By reading this Trifle, I 

quickly began 
To find her a great Witt, 

but the Dean a small Man. 

M, ll. 13-14: practically the same as 
F) 

W, Il. 13-14: (this weak couplet has 
been omitted ) 


F, 1. 16: Mantuas 

M, |. 16: Manteaus 

W, 1. 14: Chambers (in correspond- 
ence and contrast with ‘Garrets’ in 
the preceding line) 

F, 1. 19: Thus much for the Verse, we 
proceed to the next, 

M, |. 19: (practically the same as F) 

W, 1. 17: So much for the Verse; but 
proceed we the next 


F, ll. 21-24: (These two couplets are 
practically the same in M. In W 
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they are also largely the same, but 
their order has been reversed, ll. 21- 
22, 19-20.) 

F, 1. 24: Have put 

M, 1. 24: (the same as F) 

W, |. 22: Has knock’d 


Though this evidence is not very ex- 
tensive, it may be thought sufficient to 
prove that in the Rebus and Answer, 
apart from slight differences of punc- 
tuation, spelling, and capitalization, 
both M and W show examples of 
‘editing.’ But it also appears that in 
most of the lines quoted above this 
‘editing’ goes further in W than in 
M, which suggests that W is later 
than M, for it is most unlikely that 
Curll or his ‘editor’ should have made 
alterations first (in W), and then re- 
verted to the original readings almost 
immediately after (in M), especially 
in a publication (i.e, the Rebus and 
Answer) for which there was no com- 
peting edition at that time. The fact 
that W has the misprint ‘Put’ for ‘Cut’ 
cannot alter this view, because it may 
very well be a case of dislocation and 
faulty readjustment. Nor can the cir- 
cumstance that, when Faulkner first 
printed these two pieces in 1746,° he 
closely adhered to the F text, bear 
any weight; for Swift was then dead, 
so that he cannot have been responsi- 
ble for the choice, and Faulkner’s ‘edi- 
tor’— even supposing he knew the 
M and W texts, which may be doubted 
—may well have preferred the first 
printing (F). 

In view of the above the dates of 
publication require correction. Grif- 
fith dates the Miscellanea 26 July 
1726 (advertisement in the Post 


*The Works of Jonathan Swift (Dublin, 
1746), VIII, 353-355; see Teerink, op. cit., 
No. 44. 
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Boy);* Williams dates the Warner 
edition 13 June 1726 (advertisement 
in the Daily Post).§ Since the former, 
as has been demonstrated, preceded 
the latter, its date must be fixed at 
least six weeks earlier. 

Though the sequence of the various 
editions of Cadenus and Vanessa re- 
quires further investigation, their order 
may now be provisionally established 
as follows (‘a’ and ‘p’ indicate absence 
or presence of the ten lines): 


(1) ca. 19 April: Dublin, 2726 [sic] 
(a) 
znd Dublin ed. (p) 
(2) 19 May: Roberts (p) 
znd ed. (a) 
3rd ed. (p) 
Edinburgh ed.: Roberts and Ram- 
say (p) 
(3) 19 May: Blandford and Peele (a) 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, sth, 6th, and 7th 
eds. (all p) 
(4) early June: Miscellanea, Vol. 1 
(p) 
13 June: Warner reissue (p) 


A further note may be added. An 
examination of the apparatus in. Wil- 
liams’s edition of Cadenus and Vanessa 
shows that the compositor of Roberts’s 
first edition had some difficulty in de- 
ciphering the manuscript before him. 
The writer has lately had an oppor- 
tunity of making a thorough study 
of Swift’s account-books, for the 
greater part written, like his letters 
to Stella, in his well-known small 
scribble. This study has shown that 

*R. H. Griffith, Alexander Pope: A Bibli- 


ography (Austin, Tex., 1922), No. 177. 
* Op. cit., p. 683. 
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the compositor’s misreadings in Rob- 
erts’s first edition are exactly what 
may be expected from this kind of 
Swift's writing. Some of the most con- 
spicuous mistakes are: ‘Druids’ for 
‘Prudes,’ ‘confuting’ for ‘computing,’ 
‘marriage’ for ‘manage,’ ‘scan’d’ for 
‘named, ‘Parlours’ for ‘Purlieus,’ 
‘pleading’ for ‘plodding,’ ‘Complai- 
sance’ for ‘Consequence,’ ‘Breeding’ 
for ‘Reading,’ ‘Cause’ for ‘Case’; but 
there are several more of slighter im- 
portance. This has led to the conclu- 
sion that Roberts’s first edition was 
printed from the original manuscript 
in Swift’s hand, the 2726 Dublin edi- 
tion from a transcript, much clearer 
(and therefore more successful in the 
result), though not containing the ten 
lines. 

Apparently this original manuscript 
had fallen into the hands of Curll. 
But he kept himself in the back- 
ground. No edition of the poem has 
his name in the imprint. The first 
volume of Miscellanea as well as two 
of the issues of the second volume ® 
have his book advertisements at the 
end, but the imprint in both volumes 
reads: ‘Printed in the Year, 1727.’ 
The Warner edition has ‘Printed 
for T. Warner,’ the Roberts editions 
‘Printed: And Sold by J. Roberts 
[and by Allan Ramsay].’ There is a 
strong presumption that all these edi- 
tions were the result of one venture, 
Curll being the owner of the copy- 
right. 

HerMAN TEERINK 


* Teerink, op. cit., No. 24. 
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Thomas Hollis, Founder of Harvard’s 
Celtic Collection 


books in the Winter 1947 issue of 

the BuLLtetiIn Thomas Hollis of 
Lincoln’s Inn, third Harvard bene- 
factor of that name, was mentioned 
as one of the early donors to the Li- 
brary who, presumably, happened to 
give a book in the Celtic field merely 
because it was a part of a more gen- 
eral subject. However, since the pub- 
lication of the article evidence has 
been accumulating to show that ‘re- 
publican’ Hollis had a special interest 
in fostering Celtic studies at Harvard. 
First of all, to the inscription in 
Davies’s Welsh Dictionary, Antiquae 
Linguae Britannicae ... et Linguae 
Latinae, Dictionarium Duplex (1632), 
quoted (in part) in the article,’ is now 
to be added a second inscription, very 
similar, yet more specific with respect 
to Celtic, and apparently earlier in 
date. This inscription,? upon the fly- 
leaf of James Parsons’s Remains of 
Japhet: Being Historical Enquiries 
into the Affinity and Origin of the 
European Languages (1767), reads as 
follows: 


I: the article on Harvard’s Celtic 


This learned, ingenious work, will prob- 
ably occasion the sending to Harvard 
College, as they can be gotten, for they 
are scarce, of some Irish, Welch, Scotish 
Grammars and Dictionaries; the writer 
being very desirous to contribute his 
whole Mite toward the forming of some 
first rate Scholars, the Nosiest of all 
men, in that College. 
Palmal, dec. 21, 67 

*T (1947), 53. 

* Discovered by Dr W. H. Bond, of the 
Houghton Library. 


Parsons’s work seeks to prove, by 
means of elaborate linguistic parallels, 
that Irish and Welsh are the only sur- 
viving descendants of the original 
European language, which can be 
traced back to Japhet. 

To facilitate comparison, the in- 
scription in Davies's Dictionary is 
given again, and this time with its 
characteristically didactic further por- 
tion: 


A fine copy of a rare work. It cost a 
guinea. 


T. H is fond of sending Lexicons and 
Grammars to Harvard College, in aid of 
those first-rate Scholars, possibly half a 
dozen, the noblest of all men, who, he 
trusts, are now forming there. 

Those Scholars, no doubt, will bear in 
mind, and model themselves, hard, upon 
that glorious passage, in a tract, written 
by the matchless John Milton, intitled, 
“The reason of Church government 
urged against Prelaty”, beginning at the 
word “Lastly”, and concluding with the 
word “Mechanics”; that part of it espe- 
cially which declares “—These thoughts 
possest me, and these other, that if I were 
certain to write as men buy leases for 
three lives and downward, there ought 
no regard be sooner had, than to God’s 
glory, by the honour and instruction of 
my Country.” 


* The Parsons work has the Harvard ac- 
cession entry ‘11 Apr., 1768?’, the Dictionary 
that of ‘26 Sept., 1770’. 

The passage from Milton referred to b 
Hollis is annotated by him in one of his 
earliest gifts to the tervard Library, the 
1753 edition of Milton’s prose works, in two 
volumes. This set, in green morocco (one 
of the most elaborate of the Hollis bindings 
at Harvard), was received 28 December 
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The inscription in the Parsons vol- 
ume may likewise be related to one 
appearing in a six-page prospectus en- 
titled View of a Literary Plan for the 
Retrieval of the Antient Celtic, issued, 
presumably in 1768 or 1769, by John 
Cleland. The versatile author of 
Fanny Hill, having made much money 
for his publisher but little for himself, 
and finding journalism and the stage 
possibly even less lucrative, had in 
the ’6o’s turned to learning, producing 
as prolegomena to a general work on 
Celtic The Way to Things by Words, 
and to Words by Things; Being a 
Sketch of an Attempt at the Retrieval 
of the Antient Celtic (1766) and 
Specimen of an Etimological Vocabu- 
lary, or, An Essay, by Means of the 
Analitic Method, to Retrieve the An- 
tient Celtic (1768). These he supple- 
mented in 1769 with Additional 
Articles to the Specimen of an Eti- 
mological Vocabulary, in which was 
incorporated an abbreviated version of 
the View of a Literary Plan already 
referred to. The longer prospectus, 
apparently issued anonymously. and 
without imprint,* may well have pre- 
ceded the shorter; it mentions the two 
publishers of the Specimen rather than 
the single publisher of the Additional 
Articles, and the material in it which 
is not in the shorter prospectus ap- 


1759, and survived the fire of 1764 by virtue 
of the fact that President Holyoke had never 
placed it in the Library. The p and 
annotation occur at pp. 62-64 of Vol. I; 
the annotation is a quotation from ‘Harris, 
the most ingenuous b men of Salisbury, in 
his Hermes.’ This quotation is in turn 
marked by Hollis in a copy presented by 
him of the second edition of Harris’s Hermes; 
or, A Philosophical Inquiry concerning Uni- 
versal Grammar (London, 1765), Pp. 415- 
417; the copy contains no accession entry. 

“No copy other than that at Harvard 
has thus far been traced. 
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pears also in the Specimen. In any 
event, Hollis presented all four of 
these Cleland pieces to Harvard, with 
the Way to Things, the Specimen, 
and the Additional Articles bound to- 
gether in a single volume.’ The sep- 
arate prospectus, in a modern Library 
binding, has the margins too closely 
trimmed, but Hollis’s revelatory in- 
scription is still largely intact: 


It is very doubtful whether this ingeni- 
ous, learned valuable wo[rk] will get 
published, the subscription to it proceed- 
ing slowly. T [H] has subscribed for a 
copy of it, with hope of sending it to 
(Ha]rvard College, a help to those in- 
genuous, first-rate students [and Sc}hol- 
ars, who, he makes no doubt, are form- 
ing there. The Celtic seems, clearly, to 
be the root of our own mother tongue, 
if not of every other ® 


In the same family circle with the 
work of Parsons and the blighted un- 
dertaking of Cleland was Rowland 
Jones’s Origin of Language and Na- 
tions (1764), which sought to establish 
Welsh as the primeval language. 
There is a Hollis copy of Jones’s Post- 
script (1767) to the Origin, bearing 


*There is also a second Hollis copy of 
the Way to Things, now rebound. The 
of the Cleland pieces has an accession at. 

* A transcript of the — ion, perhaps 
made prior to the the margins, 
is printed in the Monthly ioe, and 
Boston Review, V (1808), 196. 

Hollis’s misgivings were justified; the 
work so elaborately heralded never appeared. 
The author himeelf took a melancholy view 
of the prospects, as may be su d b 
the followin passage, fee te by Hollis 
with an exclamation point: ‘Need I men- 
tion the celebrated De Hyde's boiling his 
tea-kettle, with almost the whole impres- 
sion left on his hands, of that profoundly 
learned treatise of his, De Religione Ve- 
terum Persarum, admired by all literary 
Europe, and neglected at home: so low was 
the taste for literature, in this country, al- 
ready sunk!’ 
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the same accession entry as the Par- 
sons work, ‘11 Apr., 1768?’, but con- 
taining no inscription by the donor. 

Two additional Celtic items are in- 
cluded in a volume of tracts on lan- 
guages presented by Hollis. These 
items, both by David Malcolme, are 
An Essay on the Antiquities of Great 
Britain and Ireland .. . Designed... 
to Shew an Affinity betwixt the Lan- 
guages, @c. of the Ancient Britains, 
and the Americans of the Isthmus of 
Darien (Edinburgh, 1738) and A Col- 
lection of Letters, in Which .. . the 
Usefulness of the Celtick Is Instanced 
(Edinburgh, 1739).. The volume has 
been rebound, and is without an acces- 
sion entry, while the inscriptions 
which it contains — a table of contents 
and one reference — are not in Hollis’s 
hand. 

There are, however, several inscrip- 
tions by Hollis in a New Testament 
in Scottish Gaelic, published at Edin- 
burgh in 1767, entitled Tiomnadh 
Nuadh ar Tighearna agus ar Slanuigh- 
Fhir losa Criosd. This work, like 
Davies’s Dictionary, was received 26 
September 1770. The inscriptions, 
with an iteration typical of Hollis, 
show a continuing interest in Celtic 
studies both at home and on the Con- 
tinent: 


It is said, a Dictionary of the Gallic or 
Erse language is printing in Scotland. 
Had it been actually printed, a copy of 
it would have been sent to Harvard 
College. 


This Galic or Erse New Testament, was 
printed at Edinburgh, at the expence of 
the Society instituted in Scotland for the 
propagation of Christian Knowledge. 


It is said, some time ago a Dictionary of 
the Galic or Erse language was printed 
at Paris, either in Galic & French, or 
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Galic & Latin, but is now out of print. 
And, that a Dictionary of the Galic & 
English language is now preparing for 
the press by a Society of Gentlemen in 
Scotland. 


Another work in Scottish Gaelic 
presented by Hollis is a volume of 
poems, Orain Ghaidhealach, by Dun- 
can Macintyre (Edinburgh, 1768). 
The accession entry says merely 
‘1764-74’. Hollis has provided the fol- 
lowing information on the flyleaf: 
‘This collection of, Erse or Galic 
Songs, was printed at Edinburgh, by, 
Alexander Donaldson, for the Author 
of it Donald [sic] Macintire.’ 

The few instances of rebinding have 
already been noted. Otherwise the 
volumes are in contemporary calf, but 
without any of the symbolic Hollis 
stamps. All volumes, however, except 
the Cleland prospectus, bear the first 
engraved Hollis bookplate* and the 
notation ‘Ipsius’ by Librarian Sibley. 
Accession entries are also in Sibley’s 
hand. Records in the University Ar- 
chives indicate that Sibley added 
plates and entries in 1841, shortly after 
he returned to the Library as Assistant 
Librarian. Shipment lists, marked cat- 
alogues, and often earlier notations in 
the books themselves would serve for 
identification as ‘ex dono ipsius’ in 
cases where there was no inscription 
by the donor. 

It is likely that the Hollis donations 
contain other works in the Celtic 
field, and the editor of the BuLLETIN 
will be glad to learn of any which 
may be identified hereafter. How- 
ever, the examples now collected are 
ample evidence not only of Hollis’s 


*See Gertrude M. Sullivan, ‘Hollis Book- 
plates,’ Harvard Library Notes, Ill (No. 2, 
1935), 52-55. 
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own special interest in Celtic (pre- 
sumably growing out of his general 
interest in linguistics) but also of his 
wish to foster the study of Celtic lan- 
guages and literatures at Harvard. By 
giving tangible expression to this wish 


in the way most characteristic of him, 
the presentation of books, he became, 
in a sense at least, the founder of the 
Celtic collection of the Harvard Li- 
brary. 

Frep N. Rosinson 


An Unpublished Letter of Wilhelm Grimm 


r ] “4QHE letter of Wilhelm Grimm 
printed below was found, to- 
gether with one by Jakob 

Grimm, in an envelope affixed to the 

inside cover of the first volume of a 

broken set of the Deutsches Woérter- 

buch sold by a Boston dealer. The 
original envelopes were missing. The 
only clue. to the provenience of the 
letters was the dealer’s statement to 
the writer that these and other books 
had come from the library of a scholar 
in Providence. Hence the identity of 
the addressees had to be deduced from 
the contents of the letters themselves. 
Both letters are now in the Harvard 
College Library. 


*The Libra als» two books 
presented by = ) ame Grimm in 1818- 
19: Lieder der alten Edda (Berlin, 1815) and 
Die beiden aeltesten deutschen Gedichte 
(Cassel, 1812). On the bookplate of the 
former there is written in the hand of 
Librarian Sibley: ‘The gift of the Editors, 
James Grimm & Wm. Charles Grimm.’ On 
the title-page of the latter there is a dedi- 
cation, apparently in Wilhelm’s hand- 
writing: ‘Bibliothecae universitatis _litter- 
ariae quae Camborici Americanorum floret 
D. D. auctores Jacobus Grimm. Guil. Carol 
Grimm.’ No letter that may have accom- 
panied the gift seems to have survived. 

Of the titles listed in a recent bibliog- 
raphy of all works of the brothers Grimm, 
amounting to some fifty (F. W. J. Heuser, 
First Editions of the German Romantic 
Period in American Libraries, New York, 
1942), Harvard possesses copies of all but 
three. 


The correspondence of the Brothers 
Grimm has never been collected. 
There are a number of volumes of 
letter exchanges, but at least half of 
the letters have appeared one by one 
or in small groups in widely scattered 
and sometimes inaccessible publica- 
tions. So it was not until the identity 
of Jakob’s correspondent had been 
determined on internal evidence that 
Jakob’s letter, dated Berlin, 1 March 
1842, was found to have been pub- 
lished in the Wissenschaftliche Beilage 
der Leipziger Zeitung, Nos. 91-94, 
1882, together with others of the two 
brothers, addressed to G. H. Pertz. 
Since there is no copy of this news- 
paper accessible for comparison, this 
information is dependent upon the 
footnote to a collection of letters to 
Pertz published in the Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Philologie, XV1 (1885), 246, 
note 2. 

The identity of Jakob Grimm’s cor- 
respondent is easily deduced from the 
contents of the letter. He is resident 
in Hanover; he had turned over to 
Grimm a ‘Strassburger formel’ which 
Grimm says he has published as an 
appendix to an article on the ‘Merse- 
burger denkmiler’; he is about to move 
to Berlin. All this points clearly to 
Georg Heinrich Pertz (1795-1876), 
the famous historian. He was director 
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of the archives (Archivar) in Hanover 
from 1816 to 1842, when be became 
Director of the Royal Library (Ober- 
bibliothekar) in Berlin. He was the 
chief editor of the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica from 1823 to 1873, 
an undertaking in which the Grimms 
were much interested. The ‘Merse- 
burger denkmaler’ are the Mersebur- 
ger Zauberspriiche, the heathen charms 
discovered by Jakob Grimm and first 
made known in a communication read 
to the Berlin Academy on 3 February 
1842. The Strasburg charm he had 
received from Pertz was the one 
beginning: ‘Genzan- unde iordan.’ 
Grimm published it together with two 
other short texts as an appendix to his 
main paper on the Merseburg charms 
in the Sitzungsberichte of the Acad- 
emy. 

So much for Jakob’s letter. Wil- 

helm’s letter is given in transcript and 
translation, as follows: 
Ich danke Ihnen, liebster Freund, fiir 
die giitige Mittheilung der Handschrift 
aus der dortigen Bibliothek, und lege 
dafiir einen Schein bei. Sie miissen sie 
mir aber auf langere Zeit lassen, weil ich 
ietzt sehe dass ich mir eigenhandig da- 
von eine Abschrift nehmen muss u. dazu 
findet sich nicht leicht die néthige Zeit. 
Indessen konnen Sie sie in jedem Augen- 
blick, wenn es néthig wire, von mir ab- 
fordern. 

Jacob ist seit Montag von seiner Feri- 
enreis zuriick, er hat in Briissel einen 
merkwirdigen Beitrag zu seinem Rein- 
hart Fuchs gefunden, ein ganz unbe- 
kanntes latein. Gedicht aus dem 11 te 
Jahrh. 

Mein Freidank wird in dieser Zeit fer- 
tig werden, nachdem ich ihn mehrmals 
habe miissen liegen lassen. Ich nenne ihn 
weil er fiir die Geschichte nicht ohne 
Wert ist. Ich habe gethan was in meinen 
Kraften stand um ihn zuginglich zu ma- 
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chen u. mich mit den vielen Hss. oft her- 
umschlagen miissen; so sind es freilich 
nahe an 40 Bogen geworden. 

Seyn Sie u. Ihr ganzes Haus von uns 
allen schénstens gegriisst, und behalten 
Sie uns in gutem Andenken. 

Mit der herzlichsten Freundschaft 
der Ihrige 
Wilh. Grimm. 


Bitte Hn. Bethmann einen Gruss u. Dank 
fiir die tibernommene Miihe zu sagen. 


Gottingen gte® Oktober 1834. 


I thank you, my dear friend, for your 
kindness in sending me the manuscript 
from the library there and enclose a re- 
ceipt for it. But you must let me have it 
for a considerable period of time be- 
cause I now see that it will be necessary 
for me to make a copy of it and it is 
hard to find the time for this. However, 
you can recall it at any time if you need 
to. 

Jakob returned on Monday from his 
vacation trip. In Brussels he found a re- 
markable addition to his Reinhart Fuchs 
material, an entirely unknown Latin 
poem of the 11‘ century. 

My Freidank will be completed within 
the next few days, after I have been 
obliged to put it aside a number of times. 
I mention it because it is not without 
value for historical studies. I have done 
what I could to make it usable and have 
had a long struggle with the many manu- 
scripts. Thus the work has swelled to 
nearly 40 signatures. 

My best greetings to you and your 
whole family, and let your thoughts 
dwell kindly on us. 

With the assurance of the warmest 
friendship, 
I am as always your 
Wilhelm Grimm. 


Please give my best to Mr. Bethmann 
and thank him for the trouble he put 
himself to. 


Gottingen gt October 1834. 
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The internal evidence of this letter 

ields no such positive identification 
of the addressee as was the case with 
Jakob’s letter. However, it is quite pos- 
sible that Wilhelm’s correspondent was 
also Pertz, who was in Hanover in 
1834. That Wilhelm was addressing 
someone in Hanover we may deduce 
from the greetings to Bethmann, who 
is also mentioned in Jakob’s letter. 
Ludwig Konrad Bethmann (1812- 
1867), a pupil of Jakob and of Dahl- 
mann, later a friend of the Grimms, 
was a philologist and historian. He 
was at the time of Wilhelm’s writing 
in Hanover. Later he became Director 
of the library in Wolfenbiittel and 
died there. Since Wilhelm is sending 
the receipt for a manuscript lent him, 
we may suppose that his correspond- 
ent was officially connected with the 
library in Hanover, and this likewise 
would fit Pertz. 

One wonders what this manuscript 
was. There is no reference to it in 
other published letters. There is no 
Freidank manuscript in Hanover, and 
Wilhelm had completed his edition 
of Freidank anyway. On 18 October 
he writes to Lachmann: ‘Endlich 
kommt der Freidank mit der umgear- 
beiteten Einleitung.” On 19 Novem- 
ber Lachmann acknowledges its re- 
ceipt. Nor can the manuscript have 
been one of Der Rosengarten or the 
Rolandslied, which Wilhelm pub- 
lished in 1836 and 1838 respectively, 
for neither of these poems is preserved 
in the Hanover library in mediaeval 
manuscripts. 

The vacation trip of Jakob is re- 
ferred to in a number of letters of 
the brothers in the latter part of 1834. 
It had been very fruitful and had re- 
sulted, among other things, in the dis- 
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covery at Brussels of the manuscript 
of Ecbasis Captivi which he published 
later. 

Though this letter does not add any- 
thing really new to our biographical 
information about the two brothers, it 
is welcome in that it refers to signifi- 
cant scholarly work and events and 
fills in a gap in the correspondence 
The known letters of Wilhelm from 
the end of 1834 are not numerous, 
possibly because he was passing 
through one of his many periods of 
ill health. 

Immensely valuable as some of the 
several collections of the Grimm 
brothers’ letters are, especially that of 
the correspondence with Lachmann 
edited by Albert Leitzmann, it is high 
time that the widely dispersed letters 
should be brought together. There is 
not even a finding-list of the letters. 
Until such a collection appears the 
following bibliography of the Grimm 
correspondence may be helpful and 
time-saving. The printed books de- 
voted entirely or in part to the cor- 
respondence are listed in the first 
section, the publications in periodicals 
in the second. To save space the titles 
of articles and their authors are omitted 
and reference is made only to the 
periodical, by volume, year, and page. 


PuBLIsHED CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
Brotuers GrimMM 
I 
Briefe von G. F. Benecke, J]. und W. 
Grimm, C. Lachmann, J]. A. Schmeller 
und K. H. G. von Meusebach an 
Joseph Freiberrn von Lassberg, ed. J. 
M. Wagner (Vienna, 1868) 
Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob Grimm 
und Friedrich David Graeter aus den 
Jabren 1810-1813, ed. H. Fischer (Heil- 
bronn, 1877) 
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Freundesbriefe von Wilbelm und Jacob 
Grimm, ed. Alexander Reifferscheid 
(Heilbronn, 1878) 


Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob und Wil- 
helm Grimm aus der Jugendzeit, ed. 
Hermann Grimm and Gustav Hin- 
richs (Weimar, 1881) 


Briefe von Jakob Grimm an Hendrik 
Willem T ydeman, ed. A Reifferscheid 
(Heilbronn, 1883) 


K. von Becker, Versuch einer Lésung 
der Celtenfrage durch Unterscheidung 
der Celten und der Gallier. 1. Halfte 
mit einer (lith.) Karte und einem un- 
gedruckten Briefe von Jacob Grimm 
(Karlsruhe, 1883) 


Briefe an Ch. de Villers von Benj. Con- 
stant, Gérres, Goethe, Jacob Grimm, 
Guizot, F. H. Jacobi etc. Auswabl aus 
dem Handschriftlichen Nacbhlasse des 
Ch. de Villers, ed. M. Isler (2nd rev. 
ed., Hamburg, 1884) 


Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob und Wil- 
helm Grimm, Dahlmann und Gervi- 
nus, ed. Eduard Ippel (Berlin, 1885), 
1. Bd. 


Briefwechsel der Gebriider Grimm mit 
nordischen Gelebrten (Berlin, 1885) 


E. Stengel, Private und amtliche Bezie- 
hungen der Briider Grimm zu Hessen 
(Marburg, 1886-1910) 


E. Stengel, ‘Mitteilungen aus Jacob 
Grimms Briefwechsel mit Frankfurter 
Freunden, Neupbilologische Beitrage 
(Frankfurt, 1887) 

Briefwechsel von Jakob Grimm und 
Hoffman von Fallersleben mit Hen- 
drik van Wyn, ed. K. Th. Gaedertz 
(Bremen, 1883) 

Briefe der Briider Jakob und Wilhelm 
Grimm an Georg F. Benecke aus den 
Jabren 1808-1829, ed. Wilhelm Miiller 
(Gottingen, 1888) 

Emil Brauns Briefwechsel mit den Brii- 
dern Grimm und Joseph von Lassberg, 
ed. R. Ehwald (Gotha, 1891) 
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Briefwechsel Friedrich Liickes mit den 
Briidern Jakob und Wilhelm Grimm 
mit erlauternden Zusatzen ... beson- 
ders tiber die akademische Krisis des 
Jabres 1837, ed. F. Sander (Hanover, 
1891) 

E. Stengel, ‘Mitteilungen aus dem Brief- 
wechsel der Briider Grimm und Doro- 
thea Grimm mit Oberapellationsrat 
Burchardi und dessen Tochter Wil- 
helmine in Kassel,’ Festschrift der 
Philosophischen Fakultat zu Greifswald 
zu der sojabrigen Jubelfeier des Herrn 
Heinrich Limprecht (Greifswald, 
1900) 

‘Briefe von Jakob und Wilhelm Grimm 
an Hirzel,’ Festschrift der Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu G6ttingen 
(Gottingen, 1901) 

Briefe deutscher Philologen an Karl 
Weinhold. Mitteilungen aus dem Li- 
teraturarchiv in Berlin (Berlin, 1902), 
PP- 55-105 

August Sauer, ‘Aus J. Grimms Brief- 
wechsel mit slavischen Gelehrten,’ Un- 
tersuchbungen und Quellen zur ger- 
manischen und romanischen Philologie 
Jobann von Kelle dargebracht (Prager 
deutsche Studien, VIII, 1; Prague, 
1908), pp. 585-629 

Briefwechsel Jobann Kaspar Bluntscblis 
mit Savigny, Niebubr, Leopold Ranke, 
Jakob Grimm und Ferdinand Meyer, 
ed. Wilhelm Ocechsli (Frauenfeld, 
1915) 

W. Stammler, ‘Zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Philologie. Briefe von Jakob 
und Wilhelm Grimm aus dem Besitze 
des Kestnermuseums in Hannover,’ 
Hundert Jabre A. Marcus und E. 
Webers Verlag 1818-1918 (Bonn, 
1919), PP. 140-149 

Briefe der Briider Grimm. Gesammelt 
von Hans Giirtler, ed. A. Leitzmann 
(Jenaer Germanistische Forschungen, 
I; Jena, 1923) 

Philipp Strauch, ‘Briefe von Jakob 
Grimm an August Friedrich Pott,’ 
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Vom Werden des deutschen Geistes. 
Festschrift fiir G. Ebrismann (Berlin, 
1925), Pp. 32-242 

Willem de Vreese, ‘Briefwisseling van 
J. Frans Willems en J. Grimm,’ Mit- 
telalterliche Handschriften. Festschrift 
fiir H. Degering (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 
264-295 

Briefwechsel zwischen J]. Grimm und 
Karl Goedeke, ed. J. Bolte (Berlin, 
1927) 

Briefwechsel der Briider Jakob und Wil- 
helm Grimm mit Karl Lachmann, ed. 
A. Leitzmann (Jena, 1927) 

Briefwechsel zwischen Jenny von Droste- 
Hiilshoff und Wilbelm Grimm, ed. K. 
Schulte-Kemminghausen (Verdffent- 
lichungen der Annette von Droste- 
Gesellschaft, I; Miinster, 1929) 

‘J. Grimm an Ferdinand Keller,’ Fest- 
gabe Hans Lehmann (Ziirich, 1931), 
pp. 12-15 

Briefe an Georg Heinrich August 
Ewald, ed. Richard Fick and Gétz von 
Selle (Vorarbeiten zur Geschichte der 
Gottinger Universitat und Bibliothek, 
Heft 13; Gottingen, 1932), pp. 24 ff. 

‘Ein Briefwechsel aus der Friihzeit des 
Deutschen Worterbuchs,’ ed. Otto 
Basler, Germanisch-Romanische Stu- 
dien, Professor Suolabti dargebracht 
(Helsinki, 1934), pp. 303-322. 


II 


Abhandlungen der Preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, Phil. Hist. 
K1., No. 6 (1938) 

Abbhandlungen der Sachsischen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, Phil. Hist. 
K1., XXXIV, 1 (1916) 

Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum, VII 
(1883), 327; X (1886), 145-160, 280- 
281; XI (1887), 92-94, 235-246; XII 
(1888), 107-120, 251-253; XIII (1889), 
189; XIV (1890), 97-120, 148-152; XX 
(1896), 206, 406-407; XXII (1898), 
398-399; XXIV (1900), 221-223, 325- 
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328, 404-409; XXIX (1905), 158-165; 
XXX (1906), 149-154; XXXVI (1912), 
195-197; XXXVIII (1919), 182-183; 
XLI (1922), 202-204; XLII (1923), 
195-196; XLIV (1925), 201-203; XLVI 
(1927), 77-80; LIIL (1934), 151-158 

Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen, CXXXIV (1916), 339-371; 
CXXXV (1916), 320-347; CXXXVIII 
(1919), 73-98; CLXI (1932), 83 ff. 

Baltische Monatsschrift, XLVIII1 (1899), 
266-270. 

Beitrage zur Kunde der indogerma- 
nischen Sprachen, VIUll (1884), 264- 
266 

Euphorion, XIil, Erganzungsheft (1906), 
57-60, 61; XIV (1907), 587-595 

Germania, X1 (1866), 111-128, 239-256, 
375-388, 498-511; XII (1867), 115-128, 
370-384; XIX (1874), 247, 504; XX 
(1875), 502-508; XXI (1876), 118- 
121; XXII (1877), 248-256; XXVI 
(1881), 127; XXVIII (1883), 121-126; 
XXXI (1886), 367-375 

Hanauisches Magazin, N. F., XTll (1934), 
81-96; XIV (1935), 1-15 

Jabrbuch der Gesellschaft fiir bildende 
Kunst und vaterlindische Altertiimer 
zu Emden, X (1892), 131-134 

Jabrbuch des Vereins fiir niederdeutsche 
Sprachforschung, IX (1883), 146-148; 
XXIII (1897), 125-130 

Journal of English and Germanic Philol- 
ogy, XVII (1918), 79-81 

Wissenschaftliche Beilage zur Leipziger 
Zeitung, 1882, Nos. 91-94 

Beilage zur Miinchener Aligemeinen 
Zeitung, 1891, Nos. 55-57 

Neue Heidelberger Jabrbiicher, 
(1897), 68-94, 225-260 

Nord und Siid, LXXXIV (1898), 112- 
113 

Preussische Jabrbtichber, LXXVI1 (1894), 
346-366; CCXXXIV (1933), 69-86; 
CCXXXVIII (1934), 117-135 

Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, Phil. Hist. 


Vil 
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K1., 1933, Pp- 754-786; 1934, Pp- 931- 
982 

Vossische Zeitung, 1880, No. 182 

Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir bessische Ge- 
schichte und Landeskunde, LIX/LX: 
N.F., [IXL/L (1934), 107-140 

Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, XX1 (1911), 
249-251 

Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, 1 
(1869), 227-230; II (1870), 193-215, 
343-365, 515-528; XI (1880), 488; XII 
(1881), 353; XIV (1883), 237; XVI 
(1885), 231-251; XVII (1886), 257- 
291; XXIX (1898), 122-123; XXXVI 
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(1905), 173-232; XXXIX (1907), 227- 
229; L (1926), 58-79, 241-274; LIII 
(1928), 457-484; LX (1935), 26-32 

Zeitschrift fir Deutschkunde, XXXVIII 
(1924), 22-23 

Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, V1 
(1882), 501-505 

Zeitschrift fiir thiiringische Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde, N. F., Beiheft 
XII (1928), 205-281 

Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XV, 
(1898), 1-16. 


Taytor STARCK 


The Aviation Collection at the 
Business School Library 


HY should the Library of 
\ \ | the Harvard Business School 
maintain a separate aviation 


collection? The aircraft industry 
ranked forty-first among American 
industries in 1939, before its temporary 
wartime expansion to first place in 
1944. Air travel has amounted to less 
than one per cent of the total intercity 
travel within the United States. Even 
the position of its most rapidly grow- 
ing step-child, air cargo, is almost 
negligible in the whole field of trans- 
portation. The combined air commod- 
ity traffic in 1946— freight, express, 
and mail — totaled only slightly more 
than one-hundredth of one per cent of 
the entire estimated intercity ton 
miles. The question of the significance 
of aviation literature may well be 
raised. Can the answer be that the 
tremendous potentialities of aviation 
growth are ‘romantically’ influencing 
the Business School administrators to 
devote all this attention to one in- 


dustry, or is it possible to give a more 
realistic explanation for this seeming 
lack of proportion? The writer be- 
lieves there are sufficient reasons for 
this emphasis. 

The first aviation research project 
in the current program of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
was inaugurated in 1942. At the sug- 
gestion of Dean David, late in 1943, 
plans were begun to build a compre- 
hensive library of contemporary avia- 
tion literature. The war had brought 
a new emphasis on aeronautical litera- 
ture at Baker Library, not only be- 
cause of the aviation research projects 
in process at the School, but also be- 
cause of the amount of writing that 
accompanied the intense industrial ac- 
tivity taking place during the period. 

The idea that conventional library 
materials could supply enough up-to- 
date information to justify establish- 
ing a separate aviation collection 
brought forth some skepticism on the 
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part of the research men who were 
busy keeping abreast of actual events. 
One of them, however, expressed his 
appreciation very soon after the serv- 
ices were made available, when the 
clipping file, still loosely assorted, pro- 
duced accounts from the New York 
Times which filled an immediate need 
for facts concerning the recent finan- 
cial background of a certain aeronau- 
tical project. 

In the early fall of 1944, the present 
librarian took charge, and Room 105 
of Baker Library was made ready for 
the collection. The first step was to 
assemble the aeronautical material al- 
ready in the Library — monographs, 
serials, and periodicals. The collecting 
involved a good deal of hand and foot 
work in the card catalogue and in the 
stacks, since the classification system 
at Baker divides the material by analy- 
ses of business functions rather than 
by specific industries. The annual re- 
ports of the airlines and aircraft man- 
ufacturing companies were also trans- 
ferred from the Corporations Records 
Division. 

The necessity for a separate card 
catalogue for the Aviation Collection 
became apparent, and it was decided 
to have complete sets of cards dupli- 
cating those in the main catalogue. In 
addition, author cards have been made 
for aviation publications in other Har- 
vard University libraries which have 
come to the attention of the staff in 
the course of checking bibliographies. 
A complete listing of aeronautical 
items contained in the various Harvard 
collections will be made when time 
can be spared for such a task. Entries 
have also been made for material which 
for some reason remained elsewhere 
in Baker Library, such as parts of a 
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series, or Kress Room material. Re- 
cataloguing and new cataloguing are 
taken care of by the Catalogue De- 
partment at Baker. 

In arrangement, the collection is an 
experiment in making subject-matter 
available on open shelves. The open- 
shelf system makes it possible to scan 
all new material, to make a quick sur- 
vey of library resources on a given 
topic, and to verify statements with- 
out leaving the collection. The ar- 
rangement has proved entirely work- 
able for a unit of this size, and has been 
much appreciated by both research 
workers and students. A book in hand 
still has an advantage over a catalogue 
card. The collection has been much 
used by students from other depart- 
ments of the University for reference 
questions and for extended work on 
theses. Discouragement of the casual 
visitor has furthered a good working 
atmosphere. 

When the room was first opened, 
it was used by three of the research 
workers as a joint office, with desks 
at the back and reading tables for 
conferences. However, increased 
student use, resulting from the growth 
of the collection and the revival of 
courses in transportation at the School, 
made it advisable that the research 
workers should be located separately. 

The aviation librarian has usually 
acted as an intermediary between the 
research workers and other depart- 
ments of the Library, more particu- 
larly in matters of book ordering and 
processing, having been given consid- 
erable freedom in expediting the ac- 
quisition of materials. The other 
departments of the Library have been 
most cooperative in adapting their 
practices to requests which have been 
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considered of primary importance for 
the collection. 

Collecting policies have crystallized 
rather slowly. When the collection 
was first planned, Miss Ruth K. Por- 
ritt, Reference Librarian at Baker, 
visited several aeronautical libraries in 
May, 1944, for the purpose of com- 
piling a comprehensive bibliography, 
which was taken as the original basis 
for additions. The work of acquiring 
titles from this list has been system- 
atically carried on, although many of 
the items are out of print and hard to 
obtain. Several libraries and publish- 
ing houses have very generously con- 
tributed volumes from their supply of 
duplicates to fill in gaps, especially of 
periodicals. A great deal of attention 
has been given to scanning all current 
periodicals and bibliographies for no- 
tices of new publications, checking 
titles against present holdings, and 
verifying bibliographical data for 
ordering. Each group of research 
workers has given publications to the 
collection which the staff might not 
have been able to procure by itself. 

Theoretically, the collecting policy 
has been chiefly confined to economic 
publications, but a working collection 
of technical material has been devel- 
oped. The research work has some- 
times required the use of technical 
books for longer periods than were 
available through inter-library loans. 
An excellent example of the flexibility 
of the University Library policy is 
shown by the following incident. 
One of the research men needed to use 
the entire set of Jane’s All the World’s 
Aircraft, so the head librarians de- 
cided to transfer the set from Wide- 
ner to Baker Library. For research re- 
quiring more detailed non-commercial 
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data, the collections of the Harvard 
Engineering Library and of the Aero- 
nautical Engineering Library at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology are 
available. 

Eventually it is hoped to have a rea- 
sonably complete collection of the 
historical phases of aviation in this 
country. The international scene is 
followed, and more attention is being 
given to the foreign background than 
in the past. 

The primary aim in the collection 
of new materials has been to aid in the 
current aviation research. Accord- 
ingly, the focus of attention has varied 
from time to time, depending on the 
project going on at the moment. Al- 
though the primary source material 
used for research studies has always 
come from field work, reference 
sources have to be consulted continu- 
ally, and recent developments have to 
be followed in periodicals. The in- 
creased tempo of industrial activity 
during the war years, the postwar 
program of airport expansion, and the 
whole program of air transport devel- 
opment have been accompanied by a 
mass of literature. The aviation indus- 
try is passing through one of the most 
important periods of its development. 
A good deal of the written material is 
ephemeral and must be obtained while 
still current. 

The staff is collecting government 
documents, selected company publi- 
cations, pamphlets, committee reports, 
some state surveys, engineering re- 
ports when pertinent to the field, ad- 
vertising brochures, speeches, confer- 
ence proceedings, tariffs, and the wide 
field of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and Civil Aeronautics Board 
publications. It has attempted to get 
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the material presented by the various 
airlines to the Examiners in connection 
with air mail proceedings and applica- 
tions for new routes, at least for the 
leading cases. Several of the compa- 
nies have sent copies of their pleadings 
before the Board. The staff soon real- 
ized that even a fairly complete set of 
the briefs and exhibits would be al- 
most impossible to obtain and also 
would be so voluminous as to over- 
flow the working space. Accordingly, 
it was decided to keep all that was 
coming in through established mail- 
ing lists, but in the future to seek com- 
plete case material only in selected 
cases which were considered impor- 
tant. In connection with these pro- 
ceedings before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, it was decided to maintain a 
complete record beginning at the 
stage of the ‘Report of the Examiner.’ 
Unfortunately, this decision came too 
late to secure all the back reports from 
the issuing office, and they are now 
unavailable through regular commer- 
cial channels. They have never been 
distributed by the Government Print- 
ing Office, and the collection has yet 
to complete its file for the first years 
following the establishment in 1938 of 
the present system of awarding air 
routes. 

Some special services have been in- 
stituted for the research work. A ver- 
tical file has been set up for pamphlets 
and unbound material, the advantages 
being speed in processing for imme- 
diate use, classification under new 
subject headings, and adequate treat- 
ment of ephemeral material for which 
full cataloguing would not be eco- 
nomical. The subject headings are 
grouped under four broad headings: 
Air Transport, Aircraft Manufacture, 
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Airports, and Aviation (General). 
The first two headings include sub- 
divisions by company names, and the 
last two headings have geographical 
subdivisions as well as regular divi- 
sions. 

Four newspapers are clipped and 
the excerpts pasted in folders pro- 
vided with ‘U-File-M’ binder strips, 
which have proved very practical. 
The folders are then treated as pam- 
phlets in the vertical file. This work 
has been done at various times by stu- 
dent assistants and by different cleri- 
cal assistants, under supervision. In- 
creased familiarity with the field has 
led to greater efficiency, but a clip- 
ping system has its pitfalls. It was 
easy to become lost in a mass of detail 
until a few general rules were estab- 
lished for discarding items, and for 
making rapid classifications without 
taking the time to read each piece 
through. The reference questions 
have usually involved companies or 
specific locations, so items are filed 
under the company name or the geo- 
graphic location whenever possible. 

Although the clipping has been re- 
ferred to as the staff’s ‘paper-doll’ 
work, it has proved valuable for find- 
ing some facts not available in the 
books. For example, it has produced 
the answers to such questions as “What 
was the amount of the property tax 
paid by Northwest Airlines to the 
state of Minnesota in 1944?’ and ‘How 
many passenger seats were installed 
in the DC-6 for American Airlines, 
United Air Lines, and National Air- 
lines, respectively?’ 

Another project has been the spe- 
cial filing of the current orders and 
decisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as they are issued in mimeo- 
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graphed form. The method used at 
the library of the American Airlines 
has been followed, which means that 
the items are placed in the vertical file 
by folders under the names of the air 
carrier concerned, with cross-refer- 
ence sheets when the decision relates 
to more than one airline. 

The collection is still relatively 
small, There are now about 1,500 
books and a vertical file of about 3,000 
pieces, with subscriptions to about 60 
current selected periodicals in addi- 
tion to the numerous Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board statistical series. 

This subject-unit of the Business 
School Library was established, as has 
been shown, both to serve those con- 
cerned with aviation research and to 
collect literature on the business as- 
pects of aviation. Because of the two 
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aims, it has been possible to maintain 
a continuity of purpose while concen- 
trating from time to time upon single 
topics. The realization of the ever-in- 
creasing significance of air communi- 
cation and transportation for modern 
civilization has given constant impetus 
to the work of the unit. 

As a result of their experience with 
the Aviation Collection, members of 
the School and Baker Library are con- 
vinced that the open-shelf arrange- 
ment along subject lines is worthy of 
further consideration, as well as con- 
tinuance in this particular instance. 
At present, attention is being given to 
the possibilities of a Transportation 
Library covering the economic as- 
pects of air, rail, motor, and water 
transport. 

Rutu A. SANBORN 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
LAMONT LIBRARY 


LANNING and construction of 
Pe Lamont building have been 

paralleled by preparations on 
the part of the College Library staff 
for the specialized and in some re- 
spects novel forms of service called 
for by a separate undergraduate li- 
brary. First of all, a simplified classifi- 
cation scheme was needed, in order 
that the books might be readily avail- 
able in the series of reading rooms and 
the adjoining open stacks. Experi- 
ments have been carried out with the 
Farnsworth Room collection and that 
of the Kirkland House Library, from 
which valuable experience has been 
derived, but it is apparent that no 


scheme of shelf arrangement can be 
considered final until the cataloguing 
of the books for Lamont has been 
completed. 

The selection of books has been in 
the hands of Mr Williams, who since 
the spring of 1947 has been drawing 
up lists for the various subject fields, 
in consultation with representatives 
from departments of the College. 
Contributions to these lists have been 
obtained, among other sources, from 
standard lists for college libraries, 
reading lists for courses, and book re- 
views. In the course of the work a 
union catalogue for the House Li- 
braries was prepared. As the selecting 
has reached a definitive stage, the ac- 
quisition program has gone forward; 
in addition to purchases, there have 
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been available items from recent gifts, 
from the Freshman Union and Boyl- 
ston Hall libraries, from tutorial col- 
lections, and from selected Widener 
duplicates. 

Classification and cataloguing of the 
books to be transferred from Widener 
have been in progress since July, 1947, 
under the immediate direction of Mr 
Pautzsch. The required reading for 
the History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics courses was dealt with first, 
followed by duplicate copies of re- 
commended books. The schedule calls 
for the processing of between twelve 
and fifteen hundred books each week 
until the new building is opened. 

In the autumn of 1947 Mr McNiff 
was appointed to coordinate the vari- 
ous preparations for the Lamont Li- 
brary. During the winter a special 
classification scheme for the Poetry 
Room collection was devised, follow- 
ing consultation with the Curator, Mr 
Sweeney, and the collection was re- 
catalogued. A new charging system 
has also been worked out, whereby 
the charging and inspecting functions 
are combined and books are shelved 
immediately upon their return; it is 
hoped that bottlenecks inherent in the 
old scheme will be eliminated, at least 
in large measure. 

The Librarian has given much at- 
tention to the question of furniture, 
lighting, arrangements for smoking 
rooms, and similar matters. Advice 
has been sought from the student 
committee for the building, and from 
the men’s discussion group of the Li- 
brary. The plethora of sample chairs 
in the Librarian’s office, now threaten- 
ing to overflow the entire room, is 
an earnest of the thoroughness of his 
investigations. Experimental lighting, 
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in the form of cold light tubes and 
an egg-crate ceiling, has been installed 
in the rooms in Widener occupied 
until recently by the Serial Division; 
if the lighting proves successful it will 
serve as a basis for sections of Lamont. 

The books themselves and the phys- 
ical arrangements within the building 
are two major aspects of the prepara- 
tions. A third has to do with the 
types of service to be rendered and 
the quality and size of the staff re- 
quired. In this field also studies are in 
progress looking toward the provision 
of a maximum of service, as efficiently 
and economically as possible, during 
all the hours the building is open. 

Articles discussing in detail all these 
major aspects of the planning for La- 
mont will appear in future issues of 
the BuLLETIN. 


PRE-LINNAEAN BOTANICAL 
WORKS 


URING the winter approxi- 

mately 1500 pre-Linnaean bo- 

tanical works in the collec- 
tions of the Arnold Arboretum were 
temporarily deposited in the Hough- 
ton Library, where they are shelved 
as a unit. Certain other volumes in the 
general category, in active use by re- 
search workers, have been retained at 
the Arboretum. The volumes at 
Houghton may be consulted through 
the Reading Room there, or may be 
recalled at any time for use at the Ar- 
boretum. Check-lists both at the 
Arboretum and at Houghton render 
the collection readily accessible. 
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BELLIN’S FEAST OF THE 
GODS 


HE Harvard University Press 
has recently published for the 
Department of Printing and 
Graphic Arts of the Harvard College 
Library Bellini’s Feast of the Gods, A 
Study in Venetian Humanism, by Ed- 
gar Wind, William Allan Neilson Re- 
search Professor at Smith College. 
The author, in providing a detailed in- 
terpretation of this enigmatic painting 
(now in the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington), demonstrates the in- 
teraction between the philosophical 
and the pictorial imagination in the 
Italian Renaissance, and presents evi- 
dence for the existence of a facetious 
strain in the revival of paganism. Con- 
tributions are likewise made to the 
history of patronage in the Renais- 
sance, to the study of humanistic wit 
and pedantry, and to the interpreta- 
tion of certain related paintings such 
as Titian’s ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ and 
Mantegna’s ‘Parnassus.’ Unexpected 
traits in the characters of Bellini and 
Pietro Bembo are revealed. There are 
56 pages of collotype plates (74 illus- 
trations). 

The volume is available from the 
Department of Printing and Graphic 
Arts in the Houghton Library, from 
all booksellers, or from the Harvard 
University Press, at $7.50 per copy. 


THE CANADIAN COLLEC- 
TION AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


N February 1948 Dr William Ing- 
lis Morse, Honorary Curator of 
Canadian History and Literature 
in the Harvard College Library, issued 
Bulletin V of The Canadian Collec- 
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tion at Harvard University, in an edi- 
tion of 200 copies. The Bulletin, like 
its predecessors, was edited by the 
Honorary Curator, and was printed 
for him by the Harvard University 
Printing Office. Accessions to the 
Canadian Collection for 1947, total- 
ing approximately 700 pieces almost 
equally divided between Widener and 
Houghton, are reported on by As- 
sistant Librarians Haynes and Jackson. 
There are in addition discussions and 
translations, by the editor and by Dr 
W. H. Bond, of various French docu- 
ments relating to Canada, including 
‘Articles accordez par le roy a la com- 
pagnie de la nouvelle France 16 May, 
1628.’ Dr Bond also provides tran- 
scriptions of selected letters of Bliss 
Carman, followed by a catalogue of 
all Carman letters and literary manu- 
scripts at Harvard. 


REFERENCE LISTS OF THE 
BAKER LIBRARY 


Te Baker Library of the 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration inaugurated 
last autumn a series of Reference Lists, 
reproduced by photo-offset, in various 
subjects in the general fields dealt with 
at the Business School. Already issued 
are: 
No. 1: Textbooks in the Field of Busi- 
ness (October 1947) 
Selected Readings on _ the 
Question of Executive Com- 
pensation (January 1948) 
Biographies of American Busi- 
ness Men and Histories of 
American Corporations (April 
1948) 
: Selected List of Business Peri- 
odicals (April 1948) 


No. 2: 


No. 3: 
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These lists are available at the Refer- 
ence Desk of the Baker Library. Ad- 
ditional lists will be issued from time 
to time. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 


N important addition to the Cor- 
A wenien Records Division of 
the Baker Library has been 
received through the generosity of 
Mr Donald B. McCruden of Moody’s 
Investors Service of New York City. 
The gift is a collection of photostat 
copies of documents filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
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by several hundred American corpora- 
tions over the ten-year period 1935- 
45. These documents are largely 
made up of Form 10-K, required of 
every registered corporation at the 
end of each fiscal year, and giving a 
complete picture of the corporation’s 
financial condition. It is obvious that 
this accession will add greatly to the 
resources of the Corporation Records 
Division. 

A portion of the shipment has al- 
ready been processed and made avail- 
able for use in the new course given 
by Professor Sanders, ‘Corporate Ac- 
counts and the Public.’ 
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